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Are living costs out of control? The answer 
to this question, which is the title of an article 
by John Kenneth Galbraith* in the February At- 
lantic, is of concern to us all and of especial con- 
cern to boards of education and school adminis- 
trators now in the process of renewing contracts 
and searching for more teachers for 1957-58. 

“Those who have been feeling the pinch should 
brace themselves,” Galbraith warns. “Most like- 
ly the worst is yet to come . . . we are in a very 
poor position to check any price increases that 
may occur. We shall, of course, have a massive 
oral attack on inflation if it continues .. . (but) 
all of the devices for combating inflation—at least 
all that work—are now under some sort of ide- 
ological ban.” 

There is no need to explain to teachers the 
nature of their plight in a period of inflation. The 
general exodus of men from the profession (near- 
ly 90 per cent of those who leave enter occupa- 
tions where the average earning is greater) is 
testimony that they know only too well. There 
is need to bring the matter sharply to the atten- 
tion of those who view the spiral of wages and 
prices with equanimity—because their own in- 
comes are tied to one or the other. 

Have you figured out how much teachers’ sal- 
aries must increase to keep up with inflation, if 
it continues at the 1956 rate? Try your own as 
an example. Let us assume that you made $5,700 
in 1956, which is about average for a teacher in 
a big city high school (and at least $2,000 more 
than the average in a small town elementary 
school). By the end of the year your monthly 
check was buying three per cent less in goods 
and services than it did in January. If your con- 
tract calls for the average increment next year 
(about $180), and inflation continues at the three 
per cent per annum rate, your 1957 income will 
not buy as much as your 1956 income did. You 
will be on a treadmill. You will slip back on the 
economic scale as fast as you move up on the 
salary scale. And if your board has already levied 
the maximum—you’ve had it, brother. 

% * * 

What is the significance of this discussion for 

a professional education fraternity? 





For one thing, it means that we should become 
familiar enough with the economics of inflation 
to know what is happening, not just to the teach- 
ing profession but to other elements in the popu- 
lation relatively helpless, up to now, in the clutch 
of economic injustice. For another, we should 
consider what action is most likely to prevent the 
kind of runaway that winds up in a depression. 
And finally, we should use our own and other 
professional organizations to promote the enact- 
ment of control legislation by state and national 
law-making bodies. (Only Landon Republicans 
still believe that immutable natural laws destine 
any particular group to economic blight.) 


We like the movement, just starting among the 
Phi Delta Kappa chapters of Ohio, to, study the 
state’s tax structure with a view to backing drastic 
revision and a more equitable basis. Study with- 
out action is just as futile as action without study. 

In this issue of the PHI DELTA KAPPAN we 
carry articles reviewing the work of the fraternity 
commissions, all of which have made studies and 
some of which have fostered worthwhile action. 
We do not think it beyond the realm of fraternity 
responsibility to study and act in the politico- 
economic arena. It is pretty silly for us to talk of 
“enhancing teacher prestige and of recruiting more 
good people for the profession” without getting 
to the root of the matter, which is partly that we 
have been victimized for years by economic cir- 
cumstance, along with others in the white-collar 
class who have relatively fixed salaries. 

We would personally hail as a real advance the 
establishment, by the next Biennial Council, of 
a commission (perhaps a modification of the pres- 
ent Commission for the Support of Free Public 
Education) to recommend ways and means of 
combating inflation. As Dr. Galbraith says, in- 
flation control is the ultimate test of the power 
of the general interest against the special interest. 
“For the moment, at least, the position of the spe- 
cial interest could scarcely be stronger. It has 
managed to ban all the weapons by which inflation 
might successfully be attacked.”—S. E. 


* Dr. Galbraith is the author of A Theory of Price Control and 
The Great Crash, 1929. He has been a professor of economics at 
Harvard since 1949. 
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The Commissions Report 


Il. Reeruitment Commission Launches 
Nationwide Program 


By AUBREY L. BERRY 


HI Delta Kappa’s International Commission 

for the Selective Recruitment of Teachers has 

now launched a nationwide program. The 
Commission reached this decision after careful de- 
liberation concerning the problems involved. Con- 
sideration was given to two possible approaches 
—analytical, emphasizing the encouragement of 
research, and action, emphasizing projects for 
campus and field chapters of the fraternity. The 
consensus of the Commission, while favoring an 
action program, was that chapters should be urged 
to stress selectivity in all of their projects. 

As a result of trying to think through prob- 
lems of teacher recruitment and of weighing fac- 
tors revealed by research, members of the Com- 
mission concluded that the following considera- 
tions and questions are among the most vital: 

1. There is need for an enlarged program to 
disseminate fair and honest information about 
teaching as a life work. 

The great need for teachers has resulted in 
many recruitment activities; however, many have 
tended to over-emphasize the benefits and attrac- 
tiveness of teaching. This encouraged growth of 
the attitude that teaching is “‘a bed of roses” and 
a concomitant influx of young people incapable of 
becoming desirable teachers. 

At the same time, there is still a great deal of 
ignorance about some of the desirable changes 
that have been effected rather recently in the 
teaching profession. Many people, for example, 
hold misconceptions about the changing nature of 
social restrictions imposed upon teachers. There 
are false ideas concerning teachers’ salaries and 
an inadequate conception of the respect the pro- 
fession commands at different levels of adult so- 
ciety. 

Recruitment activities will therefore have to be 
planned, executed, and evaluated with a view to 
correcting false attitudes and inadequate concep- 
tions, and more emphasis needs to be placed upon 
selection of desirable candidates. 

2. How, when, and where should recruitment 


activities be initiated? This is of course a many- 
sided question. In answering it, recruitment people 
are sometimes inclined to give undue emphasis 
to the fact that most teachers made the decision 
to enter the profession while in secondary school 
or during the first two years of college, hence 
teachers at these levels are important recruiters. 
Perhaps equal importance should be attached to 
the fact that parents and other lay people, who are 
extremely influential in vocational decision-mak- 
ing, must be reached. 

The Commission for the Selective Recruitment 
of Teachers adopted the following plan in launch- 
ing its nationwide program: 

1. All district representatives and area coord- 
inators are being asked to assist the Commission in 
directing and coordinating recruitment activities. 

2. Every campus and field chapter has been 
requested to appoint a recruitment liaison repre- 
sentative for contacts with the Commission. 

3. Each member of the Commission has been 
assigned all chapters within certain states (see 
below). These commissioners will work closely 
with the chapter liaison representatives. 

4. A chapter may select one or more projects, 
or may continue with one previously selected. 

5. Each chapter is to report its recruitment 
project to its district representative, area coord- 
inator, and Commission liaison representative as 
soon as possible. 

6. The Commission will serve as a policy group 
and as a resource body, offering assistance and 
guidance to all chapters. Thus, after projects have 
been selected, additional ideas and suggestions 
can be obtained from the Commission’s liaison 
representatives. 

7. Chapters are requested to give careful con- 
sideration to timing of projects, because the Com- 
mission is requesting a written report by June |, 
1957. The report will contain (a) a review of 
how the project was planned, (b) a review of 
how it was executed, and (c) an evaluation of its 
success to date. (A more detailed outline of the 
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report requested will be sent to chapters at a later 
date. ) 

8. The Commission will review all reports and 
present a complete report to the 26th Biennial 
Council in December, 1957. Both chapters and 
individuals contributing to the program’s suc- 
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cess will be given recognition. 

9. The Commission will seek the approval of 
the 26th Biennial Council for the distribution of 
the final report of projects to all chapters. Such 
a report may serve as a guide or manual for con- 
tinuing recruitment activities. 


Commission for the Selective Recruitment of Teachers 


Dr. Aubrey L. Berry, Assistant Manager 
Bureau of School and College Placement 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Mr. William B. Brown, Associate Superintendent 

Los Angeles City Schools 

Assignment: Connecticut, Massachusetts, Toron- 
to (Canada), New York, and Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Earl W. Dible, Supervisor of Special Services 

Santa Monica City Schools 

Assignment: Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Virginia 


Mr. Robert Genter, President 

Alpha Epsilon Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa 

Assignment: Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tennessee 


Dr. Ted Gordon, Assistant Dean 

Los Angeles City College 

Assignment: Arizona, New Mexico, and Southern 
California 


Dr. A. Ewing Konold, Principal 
Santa Monica High School 
Assignment: Michigan and Ohio 


Dr. Nathan Kravetz, Principal 

Sheridan Street School, Los Angeles 

Assignment: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington 


Mr. Louis A. Tallman, Deputy Superintendent 
Culver City Unified School District 
Assignment: Indiana and Missouri 


Dr. Willard H. Van Dyke, Professor 

Long Beach State College 

Assignment: Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas 


Dr. R. Bruce Walter, Chief Deputy Superintendent 
Los Angeles County Schools 
Assignment: Illinois and Wisconsin 


Dr. W. Norman Wampler, Superintendent 

Bellflower Unified School District 

Assignment: Central and Northern California, 
Hawaii, and Nevada 


Mr. Keith Wood, Principal 

Eastmont Junior High 

Montebello, California 

Assignment: Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyom- 


ing 


Dr. Hollis P. Allen, Professor 
Claremont Graduate School 


Dr. Lloyd D. Bernard, Manager 
Bureau of School and College Placement 
University of California, Berkeley 


Mr. Blair E. Hurd 
Coordinator of Teacher Recruitment 
California State Department of Education 


Dr. Wayne E. Schomer, Director 
Bureau of Teacher Placement 
Indiana State Teachers College 





Two Reports in April 


This issue of the Phi Delta Kappan car- 
ries three Phi Delta Kappa commission 
reports. Reports from the other two com- 
missions are planned for the April issue. 
Reprints will then be available which bring 
all five reports together in one leaflet. 

Reporting in April will be Dean J. B. 
White, chairman, Commission on the Study 
of Educational Policies and Programs in 
Relation to Desegregation; and Dr. Arthur 
E. Arnesen, chairman, Commission on Sup- 
port of Free Public Education. 














II. Commission on International Education 


Suggests Chapter Action 


By NELSON BOSSING 


HE Commission on International Education 

has grown out of the Cooperative Commit- 

tee for International Education, authorized 
by the 20th Biennial Council in 1945. The 24th 
Council recommended to the Board of Directors 
that the Commission be continued for the 1956-57 
biennium. The Commission itself recommended to 
the Board that membership be staggered to pro- 
vide continuity and to prevent loss of momentum 
in its work. This would mean appointment of 
one-half of the Commission members each bien- 
nium, with four year instead of two year terms. 
This recommendation was partially adopted, in 
that three members of the present Commission 
and the Board representative had served for 
two years on the previous Commission. Present 
membership is listed at the end of this report. 


Objectives of the Commission 


The function of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Education is to further international under- 
standing and good will through education. This 
has been accomplished in various ways. One 
has been through the publication of a series of 
Phi Delta Kappan articles and special issues. 
The June, 1955 (“American Educators Abroad” ) 
and the June, 1956 (“Trends in World Educa- 
tion”) issues are representative. Another special 
issue, “Problems and Promises in Asian Educa- 
tion,” is planned for December, 1957. 

The Commission is also anxious to stimulate 
individual and chapter activity in accord with 
the general goal and has offered numerous sug- 
gestions. Among them are the following: 

1. Foster the interchange of educational lead- 
ers between the United States and other coun- 
tries as a means of sharing educational ideas and 
developing international understanding and good 
will. 

2. Encourage in every appropriate way the 
extension and acceleration of programs of stu- 
dent exchange between nations and, particularly, 
help make financial assistance available to for- 
eign students. 

3. Take action to see that foreign students are 
“presented with a realistic approach to American 


life.” This can be done by such chapter activities 
as: 

a. Arranging for foreign students to be en- 
tertained in representative American 
homes. 

. Providing foreign students with an op- 
portunity to visit rural areas and to be- 
come acquainted with the various aspects 
of farm and rural life as well as life in 
urban communities. 

c. Providing foreign students with opportu- 
nities to visit and become acquainted 
with the various phases of our institu- 
tional life—economic, social, and gov- 
ernmental. Of particular concern should 
be the promotion of visits to our public 
schools to observe American education 
at first hand. 


4. Take action to see that foreign students are 
warmly welcomed and oriented into campus 
life. Some ways in which they have indicated that 
this can be done are: 

a. By promoting freer personal contacts 
and friendships with American students, 
so that foreign students feel there is some- 
one with whom they can discuss their 
school adjustment problems. 

. By developing the American Brother and 
American Sister plan. To be of greatest 
help, a “brother” or “sister” should be 
in the same department as the foreign 
student. 

. By promoting closer friendships between 
faculty advisers and foreign students. 
There is a need for more faculty counsel- 
ing. 

. By assisting foreign students in their 
housing arrangements and in their un- 
derstanding of registration procedures, 
classroom requirements of different pro- 
fessors for different courses, our system 
of examinations, etc. 

. By promoting a non-credit seminar under 
faculty auspices to cover student prob- 
lems and assist in broader understanding 
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of American life, culture, and education. 

f. By making special financial provisions to 
encourage foreign students to become 
members of Phi Delta Kappa. 

. By making members of Phi Delta Kappa 
responsible for inviting and bringing for- 
eign students as guests at regular fraternity 
programs. 

5. Take action to set up a committee on in- 
ternational education in each chapter to (a) 
serve a liaison function between the international 
Commission and the local chapter and (b) to 
further projects of its own in the local chapter, 
school, and community. 

6. Send educational periodicals overseas for the 
use of teachers in other countries. 

7. Read about other countries, their cultures 
and educational systems. 

8. Travel in other lands to enlarge understand- 
ing of cultural and educational life. 

9. Correspond with educational leaders in other 
countries. 

10. Make one’s own home a known place of 
friendly welcome to foreign students and visitors 
from other countries. 

11. Use some feature item about foreign stu- 
dents or information about international educa- 
tion in each issue of the local chapter newsletter. 

12. Convey to local civic groups information 
about efforts of the local chapter and of the in- 
ternational Commission to foster better interna- 
tional understanding. 


MARCH, 


Meetings of the Commission 


On February 20, 1956, the Commission spon- 
sored thirty-three high school students from 
thirty-three foreign countries as guests at the an- 
nual Phi Delta Kappa luncheon held in connec- 
tion with the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

The Commission held two meetings in Chi- 
cago in 1956, one in May and one in October. 
The first was devoted to planning the scope of 
work for the biennium and to getting acquainted 
with new members. The second gave various as- 
signments for specific tasks to each member of 
the Commission. The December, 1957, special 
issue of the Phi Delta Kappan was planned. In 
addition to all members of the Commission, Dr. 
Maynard Bemis, executive secretary; Dr. Stanley 
Elam, editor; and Jack Jones, business manager, 
were present. 

The next meeting of the Commission will be 
held on May 10, 1957, at the University of To- 
ronto, Canada, where the Commission members 
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will meet with many Canadian educators and ap- 
prove final plans for the special issue of the 
magazine. 

Each member of the Commission welcomes 
suggestions from members of the fraternity on how 
to improve the effectiveness of the Commission. 
The chairman will appreciate hearing from chap- 
ter liaison member or officers about special proj- 
ets dealing with international education. 


Commission Membership 


Dr. Ronald S. Anderson* 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Dr. Donald P. Cottrell 
Dean, College of Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dr. Carl H. Gross 
Professor of Education 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Dr. J. Roy Leevy 

Ex officio, representing Board of Direttors 
Comptroller, Phi Delta Kappa 

Professor of Education and Sociology 
Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Indiana 


Mr. A. T. Lindley 
Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Dr. Clifford Pitt 

Director of Graduate Education 
Ontario College of Education 
University of Toronto 

Toronto, Canada 


Dr. Paul Seagers** 

Consultant, School Buildings and Sites 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 


Dr. Nelson Bossing, Chairman 
Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


*Now on leave to work with the International Edu- 
cation Section, U. S. Office of Education. Dr. An- 
derson will be in Japan until June, 1957. 
Now with the Indiana University group in Thai- 
land. 








Ill. Research Commission Proposes 


T each meeting of many chapters of Phi 
Delta Kappa the question is asked, “What 
makes you a Phi Delta Kappan?” The 
answer begins, “The knowledge of research. . . .” 
The precept of research is one of the three pillars 

on which our fraternity is built. All three—re- 

search, service, and leadership—are fundamental 
to its continued vigor and influence. 

The value of research to the improvement of 
public education has been presented by many 
writers in special issues of the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan devoted to research and need not be re- 
iterated here. Our confidence in this value led to 
the formation of the Commission on Research as 
one of the original four commissions of the fra- 
ternity at the Biennial Council in 1947. The sev- 
eral subsequent Commissions on Research have 
functioned continuously since that time. 

The present Commission held its first meeting 
in Baltimore on August 14, 1956. The meeting 
was exploratory in nature, an attempt being made 
to investigate ways in which the Commission could 
best serve the fraternity. The report of the prev- 
ious Commission, made to the 24th Biennial 
Council, and recommendations made in pertinent 
motions passed by the Council were reviewed. 

While no definite plans were evolved at this 
first meeting, the groundwork was laid for a sub- 
sequent meeting, held at Baltimore on Novem- 
ber 26, 1956. The latter meeting bore fruit in 
definite plans for another research issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappan (which will probably be 
published in March of 1958), and in a proposal 
for designation of a “Research Month” in 1958, 
possibly in connection with the special issue of 
the Kappan. Chapters will be encouraged to 
develop programs around some phase of educa- 
tional research during this month. 

The research issue of the journal will be built 
on the theme, “What Research Says about Teach- 
ing and Learning.” Proposed articles have an ap- 
propriately practical slant, for the bearing of re- 
search on classroom teaching is an eminently 
practical consideration for all Phi Delta Kappans. 

As a continuing project, the Commission is 
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vitally interested in the widest possible dissemi- 
nation and use of Phi Delta Kappa’s Research 
Studies in Education, compiled by Mary Louise 
Lyda and Stanley Brown. These publications have 
proved their value and have won wide acceptance 
as a standard reference work for researchers and 
students of education. 

The newly published Directory of Research 
Agencies and Studies, compiled by Raymond 
Young, is also supported by the Commission. It 
was at the suggestion of President M. L. Cush- 
man, ex officio member of the Commission, that 
the international office undertook to publish it 
for the first time in 1957. 

It is the feeling of this Commission that the 
former Commissions on Research have done an 
excellent job. The 1951-53 Commisson, in its 
article, “Implementing the Ideal of Research,” 
presented the meaning of the ideal, the objectives 
of the Commission, and a tentative program of 
activity. This article is outstanding in that it 
has clearly delineated the function of the Com- 
mission and has outlined the responsibilities of 
the fraternity in implementing an active program 
in this area. 

In addition, subsequent issues of the Phi 
Delta Kappan devoted to research attest to 
the excellent cooperation which former Com- 
missions have given to the editor in producing 
these outstanding issues. 

As educators and members of Phi Delta Kappa, 
all of us must maintain a vital interest in research 
Any program which the Commission develops 
will need the support and cooperation of the mem- 
bership if it is to be brought to a successful con- 
clusion. We are relying on the membership for 
active participation in any plan of action which 
may evolve. We welcome suggestions and these 
may be sent to any member of the Commission. 


The Commission Membership 


Dr. James H. Fox 

Dean, School of Education 
George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Sam M. Lambert 
Director of Research 
National Education Association 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MARCH, 


Dr. David V. Tiedeman 
Associate Professor of Education 
Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Dr. M. R. Trabue 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


PROPOSES SPECIAL EDITION 


Dr. Lorne H. Woollatt 

Director of Research 

Baltimore Department of Education 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Mr. Gordon E. Medinger, Chairman 
Counselor for Adults 

Baltimore Department of Education 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Dr. M. L. Cushman, ex officio 
National President, Phi Delta Kappa 
Dean, College of Education 
University of North Dakota 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 





World-Wide Book Exchange 


According to Unesco’s recent study of the in- 
ternational book trade, Books for All, nine-tenths of 
the world’s literature is the product of only six or 
seven languages, although between 2,500 and 3,000 
languages, excluding hundreds of minor dialects, 
are used throughout the world. 

Unfortunately, countries which produce little do- 
mestic literature are also those which generally fail 
to make up for the lack by publication of translations. 
In many cases, translations must wait until a sig- 
nificant group within the country achieve literacy 
in their own language. Africa, for example, con- 
stitutes the most complex language problem in the 
world. With only one-tenth of the world’s population, 
it accounts for a quarter of the world’s languages— 
an average of one language for every 300,000 peo- 
ple. Until recently, it possessed hardly any written 
forms of language. 

Many agencies of this country, including govern- 
mental and private, are now occupied with projects 
intended to promote translation, publication, and 
exchange of books among the countries of the world. 
Excellent discussions of these activities appear in 
the January News Bulletin, a monthly publication 
of the Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Industry Adopts Math-Teaching Method 


Industry is now taking up the new University 
of Illinois method of teaching high school math. 
The Polaroid Corporation offers it to employees 
seeking mathematical training necessary for tech- 
nological jobs. 

The method presents arithmetic, algebra, goemetry, 
trigonometry, and more advanced mathematics to- 
gether in relation to each other instead of in sepa- 
rate courses. Its purpose is to make math more chal- 
lenging to students. 

The method is already in use in six high schools 
of Illinois. 


Labor Head on Federal Aid 


Walter Reuther, at a National Council for the 
Social Studies conference: 


“We know the demand upon our schools, and 
we know in our hearts that local sources of revenue 
are unequal to the challenge of crowded classrooms, 
part-time schools, overworked and underpaid teach- 
ers, and harried administrators. Not to mention the 
relentless Russian challenge in every strategic and 
contested area of the world. 

“We know that there is no fundamental conflict 
between democratic principle and our educational 
needs. We can and must have adequate federal aid 
without federal controls. Surely we have enough 
faith in the health of local democracy, in the ca- 
pacity of local communities to resist unjustified fed- 
eral encroachment on local autonomy, to reach 
agreement on a practical problem.” 


‘Nudging’ Talent into Being 


Talent may be guided, nudged, or even pushed 
into existence, within certain biological limits, ac- 
cording to University of Texas educational psychol- 
ogists. Few people even approach the limits of their 
potential talent because their natural curiosity gets 
“fenced off” somehow, the behavioral scientists say. 

A Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
grant will be used to finance a long-range study of 
improving the utilization of human talent, with 
junior high students in several communities partici- 
pating in the original investigations. The psychol- 
ogists want to follow all groups through their senior 
high-school careers, possible choice of higher educa- 
tion, and transition to adult life. Dr. Carson Mc- 
Guire of the University of Texas, will direct the 
investigation. 

a * * 
Ah, good taste, what a dreadful thing! Taste is the 


enemy of creativeness. 
—Pablo Picasso 





Teaching Creative Freedom 


As a Moral Ideal 


Schools and teachers are going to teach moral ideals of 
some sort, even though unwittingly. Because this is true, 
we must think our goals and our methods through care- 


fully. 


Here is a thoughtful analysis of the meaning of 


creative freedom as a moral idea. 


By ERNEST WESLEY CASON 


essay resides in the human act and not 

in beliefs, faiths, allegiances, and dogmatic 
tenets. It is recognized that the latter are very 
likely to be the motivating forces behind the act, 
but it is the deed itself which in the final analysis 
is effective and of real concern to men. Morality 
centers in those behavior patterns and reaction 
traits characterizing individuals and groups. The 
kinds of behavior and the types of reaction deemed 
most worthy by the individual and the group are 
moral ideals.! 

Historically and traditionally it is the purpose 
of education to modify behavior in such a way as 
to effect maximal conformity to certain ways of 
acting or behaving considered desirable by those 
responsible for initiating the young. Whether the 
responsibility is discharged informally by direct 
participation of children and youth in the total 
life activities of the elders or more formally in 
special institutions, deference to the mores and 
customs is expected. To go too far beyond the 
pale is not tolerated for long. That is to say, 
education is “legally” responsible for the teach- 
ing of moral ideals esteemed by the society main- 
taining it.° 

If the point of view is accepted that what any 
one person does affects all other people in some 
way, the school and the teacher are in a particularly 
strategic position. The words and actions of the 
teacher to a greater degree than those of other 
people bear more directly upon a great number. 
Schools and teachers are going to teach moral 
ideals of some sort even though unwittingly. If 
this be true, and the writer accepts it, it is better 
to think about the moral ideals to be taught—how 
to teach them—and not go about the whole affair 


OO citer 2 as conceived and used in this 


MR. CASON is head of graduate study in the school 
of education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


haphazardly. In this sense, the teacher has an 
extra-legal moral responsibility to his pupils. 
In one case above, there is the implication that 
the moral ideals to be taught are determined for 
the teacher by the society, with the teacher merely 
acting as the transmitting agency. In the other 
case, there is the implication that the teach- 
er, in part at least, must do some deciding on 
his own. The relative degree of responsible free- 
dom in this respect is dependent upon the kind 
of society in which the teacher works. In the 
American democratic society, there is relatively 
more responsibility devolving upon the teacher. 
In the simpler societies of past and present, 
common agreement as to what action traits will 
be considered ideal or moral is a relatively easy 
matter. “Simpler” here is used to describe not 
only the more homogeneous society racially, 
ethnically, culturally, socially, and economically, 
but to describe also that society which permits 
an over-all authority to decide what the moral 
ideals are. The American democratic society is 
characterized by extreme heterogeneity and brooks 
no over-arching moral authority. The guiding light 
in the American society is increasing good for in- 
creasing numbers, with the numbers deciding 
what the increasing good is or will be. In the 
simpler society, the ways of instilling moral be- 
havior into the actions of the young can be and 
are very direct. There are few questions about the 
ends sought and the ways and means of attaining 
ends. When one person behaves in such a way 
as to cause others trouble, the consequent moral 
problem can be dealt with straightforwardly. 
In the complex American democratic society, 
agreement as to what the ideal behavior or char- 
acter traits are is extremely difficult to attain. 
Moral issues increase. Best methods of moral 
1 Charters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals, p. 33 


2 Brown, J. Francis, ‘Character Education—Past and Present,” 
School and Society, XLIII (May, 1936), p. 589 
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instruction are not known. The school is faced 
with issues of fundamental interest. It is charged 
with moral instruction, but in what kind of moral- 
ity should it instruct and how should it go about 
it? Where should teachers turn? 

Kilpatrick advises that it is the function of 
the philosophy of education to make increasingly 
clear the whys and wherefores of the goings-on in 
the educational field.* How can _ educational 
philosophy help the teacher to determine what 
morality he will teach? First of all, the teacher 
already has a set of moral values gotten some- 
where, somehow. Were they a matter of con- 
scious choice? In all likelihood, they were not.* 
More than likely he accepted them blindly out of 
the matrix of tradition and custom without ever 
casting the critical eye. The philosophic senti- 
ment strives to transform a blind preference into 
reasoned and intelligent choice. There is no 
escaping the fact that choice involves a conviction 
that some ends, some traits, some behavior pat- 
terns are to be valued more than others—are, 
in short, to be moral ideals. It is very hard to 
imagine absolute impartiality in making the 
choices, but the teachers can at least be sincere 
and strive to be clear regarding what is chosen 
and the reasons for having made the choice. 


Educational Philosophy’s Goal 


Educational philosophy, then, if it is worth its 
salt, will help the teacher to understand better 
what the ideals and aims of the American society 
are, help the teacher to choose from among the 
lot those which, for a reason, will be emphasized. 
Furthermore, philosophy will help him to see 
more clearly ways of teaching that are in harmony 
with the ideal. In a very real sense, the founding 
documents of American society are philosophical 
expressions of moral ideals, the implications of 
which educational philosophy is continuously and 
persistently trying to clarify, extend, and refine. 

The writer has committed himself to a moral 
ideal of positive freedom. He has carried the dis- 
cussion to the point now where he must state 
clearly what “positive freedom” means and why 
he considers it to be supremely moral. This may 
prove to be embarrassing, but it has been said 
that a teacher should be able to do this, and the 
writer is a teacher. 

It is a natural tendency of the child to be 
free and it is the very essence of Americanism 
'o nourish and invigorate this instinct.® It is in this 


*Kilpatrick, William H., The Educational Frontier, p. 288. 
* Robinson, James Harvey, The Mind in the Making, p. 62 
*Sisson, Edward O., Educating for Freedom, p. 69 
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initial respect for freedom that liberty has its 
roots, but this very freedom can degenerate into 
license and tyranny. Therefore, mere freedom— 
that is, absence of restraint—is only a preliminary 
condition to positive freedom. We are eternally 
striving to extend and refine democracy; we are 
eternally concerned to see to it that our use of 
freedom leads on to something ever better. 


The Highest Kind of Freedom 


The ways in which freedom is used then be- 
come matters of prime importance. More free- 
dom, but at the same time wiser freedom, be- 
comes the moral ideal. The common man must 
be equipped to use his freedom for the positive 
good of himself and his fellow travellers, and, 
just as important, he must learn that to make 
a lesser use of freedom is dereliction of duty. 
The highest kind of freedom is freedom to do 
one’s duty. 

Freedom must not stop short of social ends. 
While it rises in the individual mind and spirit, it 
must exist in the social order, and its supreme 
function is to create and maintain a better social 
order. Any trait or behavior pattern which works 
to improve the social life is to be desired and 
becomes, therefore, a moral ideal. The trait de- 
sired is not just freedom, but freedom to do 
something socially constructive. To do less is 
less than moral. 

Positive freedom as a moral ideal shifts the 
emphasis from privilege to duty.® Furthermore, 
the concept of duty is expanded to embody the 
obligation of the individual to participate in social 
control. This aspect of the moral ideal of posi- 
tive freedom repudiates the doctrine of /aissez 
faire, which permits freedom to the individual 
but forbids, to a large extent, interference with 
the freedom of the man who uses his freedom 
to the injury of other men. Positive freedom 
breaks with ruthless competition and points to- 
ward social planning conceived and conducted 
experimentally for the good of all. 


The Price of Liberty 


The moral person, then, cannot be lethargic 
and indifferent concerning the general welfare.’ 
He must be willing to pay in devotion, time, and 
labor the full price of liberty. Individual success 
will then be measured in terms of service to so- 
ciety. A democracy more than any other form 
of society requires citizens who voluntarily and 
eagerly offer their services to the community. 


Moral Growth p 1 


* Neumann, Henry, Education for tu : 
The Education of Free Men 


* Educational Policies Commission 
in American Democracy, pp. 82-83 
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“A free democratic society, in short, asks of 
us a voluntary discipline of our reluctances and 
inertias, as well as a voluntary release of our 
intelligence and generosity.’* 


Morality Lies in the Act 


This statement strikes forcibly when we stop to 
remember that ours is a continuously planning 
society and not a planned society. Herein lies the 
difference “between autocracy and democracy, 
between dogina and intelligence in operation, be- 
tween suppression of individuality and that re- 
lease and utilization of individualization which 
will bring it to full maturity.”® And, upon the in- 
dividual, the planning society places a responsi- 
bility for “intellectual initiative, independence in 
observation, judicious invention, foresight of con- 
sequences, and ingenuity of adaptation to them.”’° 
In other words, it is expected of the individual 
that he be disposed and able to think creatively, 
to make use of intelligence, and to act in such 
a manner as to make his contribution to the 
planning of an increasingly satisfying social order. 
Without the act, the moral ideal of positive free- 
dom would be meaningless in a practical sense. 
To repeat, morality lies in the act and not in 
intellectual sanctions and lip service. There is 
no higher morality conceivable than re-creation 
of ourselves through giving ourselves to the bet- 
terment of others. 

Moral ideals do affect education. If it is valu- 
able that individuals make positive use of their 
freedom, it is valuable that schools and teachers 
do likewise. The concept of positive freedom then 
becomes a standard by which to judge what is 
good and what is bad in teaching, to judge what 
is beautiful and what is ugly in teaching. When 
positive freedom is a criterion, a moral ideal, 
the school needs to create “conditions which will 
enable an individual to make his own special 
contribution to a group interest, and to partake of 
its activities in such ways that social guidance 
shall be a matter of his own mental attitude... .”"' 


Decision: Up from Millions of Men 


Any education that develops the individual’s 
power to share effectively in social life is moral 
education. Thus a teacher may be kind, decent, 
tolerant, sympathetic, and fair in treatment of 
pupils and still fall short of the moral ideal. If 
we are to educate for positive freedom, we must 


8 Overstreet, Bonoro W., Freedom's People, p. 3 
® Kilpatrick, op. cif., p. 72 
” Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 352. 


" Brim, Orville G., “Educational Freedom in the Elementary 
School,"” in Educational Freedom and Democracy, Harold Alberty and 
Boyd H. Bode, eds., p. 94 
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not require or be content with intellectual sub- 
missiveness and unquestioning obedience, nor 
must we tolerate responses or reactions on the 
basis of impulse and prejudice.’ The ultimate 
foundation of democracy is not decision and ac- 
tion coming down from our public officials, but 
up from millions of men. If democracy is not to 
be weak, then, in its very foundations, the millions 
of men must not only be disposed and willing to 
share with other men in arriving at decisions, 
they must also have the skills of social action. 
Only then will they be ready to make positive 
use of their freedom by direct and constructive 
participation in social guidance. How may the 
schools equip young people to discharge this ob- 
ligation in an increasingly mature way? 

The authoritarian structure in education runs 
too great a risk of developing children who are 
inhibited and obedient, or children who become 
overly aggressive as a reaction against repression. 
The authoritarian or autocratic practice does pro- 
duce order and neatness and in some ways a feel- 
ing of greater security. Democracy is not dis- 
tinguished from autocracy by being perfect but 
by its attitude toward perfection. Democracy 
tolerates healthy, creative confusion. 



















How Much ‘Discipline’? 

The school, then, should be a place where, with 
just enough order to prevent an endless irritation 
and frittering away of energy, human beings can 
learn to be themselves within a pattern of mutual 
give and take. Democratic confusion is the con- 
fusion of growth, exploration, direction finding, 
trying things out—things that sometimes work, 
and sometimes don’t. It is the confusion neces- 
sary to the growth of an organic society. De- 
mocracy has faith in the intelligence of the com- 
mon man to pick from the confusion those goals 
and practices which will bring increasingly abur- 
dant life to more and more people. Children in 
school should, then, be permitted, helped, and | 
held responsible at all times for making the best 
choices of which they are capable, and to act 
upon them. This cultivates positive freedom. 

Such freedom posits active participation by all 
members of the society in the affairs of the so- 
ciety. Representative democracy does not require 
active participation by all, since a few make the 
decisions and execute them, and many merely 
approve or disapprove. In recent years there has 
been a decided effort from many quarters to work | 
out ways and techniques of providing boys and 
girls with numerous experiences in working t0- 
gether toward the resolution of problems of com- 
mon concern and interest. Provocative in this re- 
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spect are Huszar’s suggestions for improvising and 
conducting problem-centered groups in order to 
attain “do-democracy”; the concrete and prac- 
tical applications of the democratic school in 
action as described for Farmville and American 
City by the Educational Policies Commission; and 
Bonaro Overstreet’s answers to how we qualify 
for a democracy.'* 

Too many teachers possibly do these things as 
a bow to fashion without seriously asking about 
the values inherent in such practices. Mere talk 
about the democratic processes and proper use 
of freedom is not enough. Boys and girls must 
build and continuously reconstruct their own sys- 
tems of values and standards out of experiences 
which have meaning for them. Out of such prac- 
tices as the truly democratic school would encour- 
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age, there is more likely to emerge a wholesome 
respect for, and a greater ability to work in ac- 
cordance with, the ideal of positive freedom. 
When the teacher relinquishes a faith in abso- 
lute values and substitutes a faith in mankind’s 
ability to reconstruct values continuously for him- 
self, the way is open for creative teaching, but 
it is not a certainty. Teaching for creative free- 
dom calls for the optimum in social insight, pa- 
tience, skill, and understanding of the processes 
of human development. Teachers and pupils work- 
ing together must use their freedom creatively; 
teaching about positive freedom falls short of 
the goal. Thus creative teaching itself becomes 


a moral ideal. 
12de Huszar, George B., Practical Applications of Democracy 


Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Y outh. 
Overstreet, op. cit. 





Merit Rating of Teachers 


The Classroom Teachers Department of the 
N.E.A. adopted a resolution at its November, 1956, 
conference on merit rating of teachers which, while 
stating that no satisfactory plan has been developed 
yet, leaves the door open for research and experi- 
mentation for the purpose of developing objective, 
valid bases for rating. 

In one of the first published articles growing out 
of the conference, Urban Isaacs, in Montana Edu- 
cation, reports some of the objections to plans dis- 
cussed : 


1. Every rating plan is subjective and therefore 
inaccurate. 

2. Rating plans do not really measure what they 
claim to measure, teaching effectiveness. 

3. No satisfactory criteria have been set up to 
determine reliably what is good teaching. In dis- 
cussing this point, Isaacs suggests that a teacher's 
rating is likely to depend upon her ability to find 
out what the supervisor wants to see, and then make 
sure he sees just that. 

4. When rating methods are known to be unre- 
liable, charges of discrimination are bound to arise. 
(This is the most common cause of failure of merit 
rating plans. ) 

5. Merit rating creates a barrier between teacher 
and supervisor. There is strong motivation for con- 
cealing problems, so merit rating tends to reduce 
progress. 

6. As a concomitant, many teachers do poorer 
teaching. They put on a “good show” but stifle 
originality and experimentation for fear of failure. 

7. The really dedicated teacher does not need co- 
ercion to do her best. The mediocre teacher who 
knows she has no prospect of being rated highly 
is under no influence to do better. 

8. Merit rating is often an economy plan more 
than a plan for betterment of teaching. Though the 


top salary may be relatively high, there is usually 
a provision limiting the number to two or three per 
cent of the teachers in the system. 

According to Isaacs, the current “successful” 
merit rating plans are commonly found in a small 
city or suburb with relatively homogeneous popula- 
tion with a high economic, social, and educational 
level. No large cities reported success, and small 
towns aren’t interested, presumably because they 
don’t hold good teachers long enough. Second, 
there must be adequate financing; third, there must 
be administration of a high order; fourth, it helps 
greatly to work out and adopt a well-defined philos- 
ophy of education with a clear set of objectives, 
methods, and teaching techniques; fifth, there must 
be provision for many meetings, conferences, and 
visits by the supervisor; and finally, it is apparently a 
common practice to refuse to publish the ratings and 
salaries of individual teachers. 

A recent N.E.A. survey shows a rising trend in 
the use of merit pay since 1953. 


More on Merit Rating: Touche’? 


Quoted from the Wisconsin State Journal, Madi- 
son: 

“One of the arguments against paying an out- 
standing teacher another 20 or 30 per cent above 
the norm is that it is too hard to judge what makes 
a really good teacher. But that’s a pretty strange 
line from a profession that prides itself on its meas- 
urement devices for the pupil, in every field from 
social adjustment to mechanical aptitude.” 


Branches for OSU 


Ohio State University has authorized a study of 
its responsibility for the establishment of branches 
in central Ohio and possibly other areas as a step 
toward meeting growing college enrollment needs. 





A Pro posal: 


Abstracts of Edueational Studies 


Teachers don’t have the time, means, nor inclination to 
read widely in the literature on which education is founded. 
For this reason, Mr. Land proposes a journal of selected 
abstracts of educational studies. He hopes that Phi Delta 
Kappa will secure the resources to develop his plan.* 


By WILLIAM G. LAND 


HE professional development of teachers 

and educational administrators is circum- 

scribed by the horizons of their intellectual 
lives. One common measure of development is 
participation in professional activities and in the 
enrichment of community life. Another measure 
is reading—and occasionally writing or speaking 
—on subjects close to one’s professional interests. 
But what is the measure of the quality of this 
reading, or this writing? 

The amount of twaddle which is printed about 
education is not amazing to anyone who has had 
reason to examine the literature. Even when the 
mass of special pleading and opinionated drivel 
is cleared away, there remains a plethora of pure 
description unrelieved by analysis. A fair amount 
of published educational research is merely des- 
criptive of collegiate exercises in accumulating 
data of assumed validity and applying approved 
methods of analysis or correlation to reach an 
often inconsequential, and not always valid, con- 
clusion. Educators are not alone in this regard: 
psychologists, sociologists, historians, and political 
scientists commit similar academic sins—but in 
areas where the content of research is ordinarily 
subject to closer scrutiny. In education the mere 
quantity of output hides whatever gems there may 
be of quality serene. 

Of course, educators should have inured them- 
selves long ago, when they were in college, to 
separating gold from dross in professional litera- 
ture. Otherwise, what standards may they be ex- 
pected to maintain now in exploring new hori- 
zons? The absence of a recognized standard of 
quality in professional educational literature 
makes one suspect that the teachers of teachers 





MR. LAND (Alpha Rho 253) is a research con- 
sultant in education whose home is at 3233 Klingle 
Road N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 


have not resolved this problem for themselves, 
Yet at some time the problem must be faced, if 


only to prevent deterioriation of professional in-. 


tegrity and a narrowing of educational horizons, 
Furthermore, when the problem is faced, the re- 
sult should allow every teacher and administrator 
the opportunity of benefiting by the solution. 

It is quite obvious that teachers and school ad- 
ministrators have neither the time, means, nor 
inclination to read widely or thoroughly in the 
literature of education and the historical, sociolog- 
ical, and psychological bases on which education 
is founded. They are busy people: they are faced 
with making practical decisions daily on the basis 
of experience and the horizons of their know- 
ledge. Yet the principles on which they make 
these decisions are of the utmost importance to 
the success of their teaching, their supervisory di- 
rection, and their relationships with parents, po- 
liticians, and taxpayers. These principles are not 
just those taught from textbooks but, even more 
important, are also those which evolve from 
thoughtful research and discussion. Working prin- 
ciples of education come not only from psycho- 
logical and sociological research and pronounce- 
ment, but are based also on policy discussion in 
the lay media and are seriously affected by what- 
ever facts and fancies popular journalism purveys. 
Thus the breadth of educational literature and 
the wide variance in its quality present unusual 
problems in assessing its significance. 

The potential needs of teachers and adminis- 
trators for keeping abreast of the educational 
literature which is worthy of their attention are 
not being met. For many years students and scho- 
lars in the natural sciences and in psychology 
have relied on abstracting journals in chemistry, 
physics, biology, and psychology and on spe 


* A special issue of the PH] DELTA KAPPAN devoted to 4 
fessional literature in education and the reading habits of teachers 
is being planned for June of this year. 
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cialized series of annual reviews of current re- 
search trends. On a less frequent basis, the Re- 
view of Educational Research provides a gen- 
eralized guide to educational trends, while such 
publications as the Child Development Abstracts 
Bulletin serve those in special fields. Aside from 
the various digests and newsletters whose func- 
tion is to report the contemporary educational 
scene rather than discussions of basic policy and 
the findings of research, there is no consolidated 
selective source of current educational litera- 
ture. No less important to the welfare of the 
profession, there is at present no corpus doctrinae 
et eruditionis to serve the layman as a recognized 
source of current learning on educational subjects. 


To Develop Professional Standards 


As has been suggested, the problem is not mere- 
ly the difficult one of selecting from the literature 
on the basis of quality and significance: it is also 
that of developing professional standards which 
may make such criteria possible. This is a prob- 
lem in educational leadership which the profession 
has avoided. The result of the avoidance has 
been to demean education in the opinion of scho- 
lars in other academic areas. It has fostered 


among them an attitude of mistrust and has re- 
sulted in misinterpretation and misunderstanding 
of educational problems, methods, aad objectives. 


In its extreme form, the dichotomy has bred hos- 
tility and frustration on both sides, and caused 
disservice to the public interest. If education and 
educators are to be respected by their academic 
peers, as well as by the community at large, 
they must maintain mutually acceptable standards 
of quality of subject content, analysis, and pre- 
sentation in their professional writings. 
Educators, unless they are ignorant of educa- 
tional history, cannot deny the facts which cause 
retired Harvard historian Samuel Eliot Morison 
to express a “firm if prejudiced opinion that the 
greatest menaces to academic freedom in_ the 
United States are the want of administrative power 
by faculties, the ‘goose-step’ of the professional 
pedagogue, and the mediocrity that comes from 
dilution.” They may, of course, deny his further 
prejudices: “Professional educators are the great- 
est enemies not only to academic freedom but to 
academic excellence in the United States today. 
No one who has not read some of the stuff 
printed in educational journals would believe the 
nonsense that these people write, or the horrible 
Jargon in which they express themselves, or the 


° 


shabby mediocrity of their minds.” 


‘Morison, Samuel Eliot, Freedom in Contemporary Society 


Boston: Aclantic-Little, Brown, 1956, p. 134. 
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To deny these assertions effectively, educators 
will have to establish and maintain standards for 
published research and discussion that will re- 
flect the best, rather than the worst, of what the 
profession has to offer. Surely amid all the dross 
of educational authorship there is evidence of 
some adequate thinking and writing by teachers, 
school administrators, and members of faculties 
of education who are no less incisive and stimu- 
lating masters of their subject and its teaching 
than their critic is of his. 

In order that such standards may be evident 
to all, there is need for a monthly or bimonthly 
journal of selected “AspsTRACTS OF EpDuCA- 
TIONAL StTupiEs.” It would perhaps be fitting 
if such a journal were to be established under 
the aegis of Phi Delta Kappa with the initial sup- 
port of some foundation devoted to the advance- 
ment of education. To provide such a condensa- 
tion of current literature and research bearing on 
educational problems is a service in which Phi 
Delta Kappa may well take the lead. 


Content of Proposed Abstracts 


Because many of the journals represented will 
generally be inaccessible to teachers and admin- 
istrators located outside of college and university 
centers, “ABSTRACTS OF EDUCATIONAL STUD- 
1ES” will have to be more detailed than their 
counterparts in psychology, sociology, or the 
natural sciences. They will be useful only if 
they summarize the major points of discussion and 
present the essence of experimental findings with 
an indication of the degree of refinement of the 
analyses and correlations completed. Briefly, they 
should cover the inception and significance of the 
problem; the hypotheses presented; the nature 
and sources of and the assumptions made re- 
garding the data; the methods and measurements 
used; the results, conclusions, inferences, and 
further hypotheses proposed; and an indication of 
previous and current research relevant to the prob- 
lem. In condensing discussions of educational pol- 
icy or theory, it will be necessary to present an 
outline of the salient argument and supporting 
data, and for the abstractor to indicate the as- 
sumptions underlying the argument and the lim- 
itations of the data on which it is based. 

This is a large order, but one which is not im- 
possible. Nor are the difficulties of personnel, fi- 
nancing, and distribution insurmountable if there 
are enough capable scholars in the educational 
profession willing to join in concerted effort. 


2 Ibid., p. 130. 





How to Make 


An Impression 
In a Discussion Group 


Without Actually Saying Anything 


By KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


You, too, can become chairman of the Committee for Study of 
Extrapolations from the Obvious if you will but follow these eleven 
easy lessons, whose raison d’etre is non omnia possumus omnes. 


ference on education. It happened to be a 

conference on safety education, about which 
I knew virtually nothing. I was impressed with 
two things at that conference: First, one of the 
leading participants, in fact one of the main speak- 
ers, showed up with a broken arm; and second, 
several people (including me) seemed to be at- 
tempting to gain recognition in the discussion 
groups without having much of anything to con- 
tribute. Many years and many conferences later, 
I am still fascinated with the art of fooling people 
in discussion groups, and I am making my ex- 
perience available to the profession by passing 
along some practical hints. One or more of the 
following should get results in almost any discus- 
sion concerning education: 

1. Cite the findings of the Eight-Year Study. 
This is particularly effective with education pro- 
fessors, who have long since canonized the find- 
ings of the study and carved them on stone tab- 
lets, that all future generations may come and 
behold. The Eight-Year Study is the universal 
antidote for all criticisms of modern education; 
hence, it can generally be counted upon to silence 
the skeptic who starts confusing the issue with 
facts. 

2. Blame the parents for whatever it is that 
seems to be wrong. Even the parents who are 
present will nod approval when you come up 
with this one, because they will understand that 
you are referring to other parents. 

3. After a question has been flailed for awhile, 
remind the participants that they have been miss- 
ing the point by failing to consider the problem 
from the point of view of The Child—the raison 
d'etre of all schools. This is sure-fire. Veteran 
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discussion group manipulators sometimes devel- 
op a voice tremor when referring to The Child, 
and have been known to break up meetings in a 
lachrymose chorus of self-incrimination. 

4. Throw in a foreign phrase (for example, 
raison d’etre). This impresses people, and it is 
easier to do than it appears to be. One can al- 
ways memorize three or four such phrases, and 
then steer the discussion so that at least one can 
be casually interjected. French seems to work 
best for this purpose, but do not trust the sug- 
gestions supplied by World War II veterans who 
spent some time in Paris. 

5. Deplore the over-emphasis on .................... 
(depending on the biases of the group). If those 
present are highly football-minded, then question 
the emphasis on music. If it is a group of college 
faculty members (arts and sciences), hint that 
things are never going to get much better until 
the Educationists’ stranglehold on the schools is 
released. If it is an Educationist meeting, inveigh 
against the Dead Hand of Tradition (and cite 
the Eight-Year Study). At the climax of your 
peroration, remove your glasses and gesticulate 
with them. If you do not wear glasses, get some— 
their use as a prop can lend an air of scholar- 
ship roughly equivalent to the mention of a for- 
eign phrase. 

6. Suggest that semantics is at the bottom of 
whatever trouble the group is having. Not that 
it isn’t, but it will presumably make a good im- 
pression to use the word semantics. Even better, 
point out that there is a dichotomy some place. 


7. Compare conditions in education with those 
in the medical profession. This in itself will not 
result in any job offers, but it will open the door 
for a mention of the Flexner Report. The chances 
are that nobody in the group has read the Flexner 
Report, which is a distinct advantage to the 
person who brings it up, because he probably 
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“It's been apparent for some time that a hundred 
and fifty knights around one table is unwieldy. 
Merlin suggests you'd all have a better chance to 
sound off individually if we split up into fifteen 
groups, with a spokesman for each group to report 
the sense of his meeting to me.” 


—Thanks to The New Yorker and 
Cartoonist Ed Fisher 





has not read it either. The best strategy seems 
to be to mention it and then change the subject 
at the first opportunity. 


8. If you are a professor, you can generally 


gain in stature by pointing out that “there is 
considerable evidence ... .” This evidence might 
consist of a master’s thesis that a student wrote 
last year (or, indeed, one that will be written next 
year) confirming your hunch that a certain no- 
tion is true, Since experimental methods are al- 
most always found to be superior to the control 
methods with which they are compared,* and 
since questionnaires can generally be depended 
upon to produce whatever evidence is desired, one 
can usually assume the risk of saying that there is 
evidence even if he has to produce it to satisfy 
somebody. 


* “There is considerable evidence” that this is true. 


HOW TO MAKE AN IMPRESSION 
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9. Suggest that the people who are present are 
not the ones who should be hearing the discus- 
sion. This implies that something is being said 
that should be heard by somebody (which might 
be, but probably will not be, debated). It also 
suffuses with a favorable light those who are 
present; those who are not present, and who 
might resent the castigation, will never hear about 
it. Your conscience should not bother you either, 
because you will have actually said that those who 
are present should not be hearing the discussion, 
which could well be the only understatement of 
the day. 

10. Use the modesty approach. This is par- 
ticular effective after you have established beyond 
all doubt that you are really quite an authority 
on the subject under discussion (through the use 
of the techniques listed above). If you are alert, 
you can be the first person in the group to say, 
“| am just a country boy ..., ” and accomplish 
the twin objectives of appearing both modest and 
witty. Be careful that you don’t appear too modest 
too soon, lest you convince your listeners that 
you (as Winston Churchill said of somebody or 
other) have a great deal to be modest about. 

11. If you fail to make an impression with two 
or three sallies of the type recommended here, 
you might try the silent treatment. This can be ac- 
complished, preferably when a somewhat contro- 
versial matter has been mentioned, by hinting 
darkly that you have information which you are 
not at liberty to divulge, and which would blow 
the entire issue wide open. Then settle back and 
refuse to say another word, but tantalize the group 
with a knowing smile occasionally when a par- 
ticularly obscure point is made. 

If the group is still unimpressed, either think 
of something important to say or abandon the 
effort to appear impressive in discussion groups 
and write an article instead. There is considerable 
evidence, in the Eight-Year Study and elsewhere, 
to indicate that some people are different from 
other people, and besides, non omnia possumus 
omnes. 





Awards for Study in Germany 


Competition is now open for over sixty awards 
for study in Germany during 1957-58, the Institute 
of International Education has announced. Fifty 
awards are offered by the Federal Republic of 
Germany in gratitude for help given by America 
in the post-war reconstruction of Germany. 

Further information may be obtained from the IIE 
Office in New York (1 E. 67th St.), or regional 
offices in Chicago, Denver, Houston, San Francisco, 
and Washington. 





For a 210-Day School Year 


The twelve month school year has had its occasional vogue 
among theorists, most often on the ground that it would 
save money. Where it has been tried, however, it has usually 
failed to win public approval. Here is a proposal which makes 
the educational needs of children a prime consideration— 
and has the additional quality of feasibility. 


By V. R. CARDOZIER 


grief, no! It’s all I can stand to face them 
nine months a year. I’ve got to have some 
rest.” This is the teacher’s reaction. 

A parent speaks: “Do you mean that my kid 
may have to take a vacation during the winter? 
And be underfoot indoors for three months? 
Nothing doing! You can run your school on a 
year-round basis if you want to, and keep one- 
fourth of the children on vacation each quarter, 
but my kid has to vacation during the summer. 
We always go to the mountains for a month dur- 
ing the summer.” 

This is the kind of reaction the twleve month 
plan has raised in every community where it has 
been suggested. It was tried a few years ago in 
Amarillo, Texas. Parents didn’t like the idea, 
and it was dropped. 

While there is considerable support among edu- 
cational leaders for an extended school term, ar- 
guments such as the foregoing have prevented 
much progress with the twelve month plan, which 
is the only one that has been widely supported 
among educators. It has received much less sup- 
port from laymen. It seems, then, that a more 
satisfactory plan is needed if an extended school 
term is to be accepted. 

It is with this background that I suggest serious 
consideration of a ten and one-half month—210- 
day—school year. 

Some of the reasons for moving to the ten and 
one-half month school year are the same as those 
supporting the twelve month plan. The main 
reason is different. Almost all arguments for the 
year-round plan have been keyed solely to eco- 
nomics—of taxpayers and teachers. Few have 
mentioned the educational needs of children, ex- 
cept to point out that the present program in the 
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school must be maintained. It is my belief that 
while the economics-centered arguments are valid, 
the argument which carries most weight is the 
increasing educational needs of youth. This should 
be the uppermost consideration in any plan for 
extending the school term. 

As everyone knows, the world continues to 
grow more complex with each generation. It takes 
a great deal more knowledge and understanding 
to get along today than it did a century ago. What 
seemed to be advanced knowledge then is often 
considered elementary today. Mechanization, sci- 
entific advances, growing population, and changing 
culture patterns make this a far different world 
from that faced by our great grandfathers, or even 
by our fathers. 

In history, literature, geography, chemistry, 
civics or problems of democracy, domestic and 
industrial arts, and most of the other courses 
taught in the public schools, there is much more 
to learn. The amount of new knowledge added 
to each of these disciplines during the last half 
century alone is astounding. 

How can teachers be expected to teach 
thoroughly the material their predecessors of fifty 
years ago did, plus important recent devel- 
opments? The fact that we know a great deal 
more about the psychology of teaching and learn- 
ing helps. We can effectively cover more material 
in less time. Moreover, young people learn much 
outside the classroom—in the home on radio 
and television, in magazines and comic books and 
from other communication media. Still, the teach- 
er cannot teach everything as thoroughly as would 
be desired, due simply to a lack of time. In the 
main, she gives it “a lick and a promise” and 
makes the best selection she can of “first things 
first.” 

Obviously, an extended school term would 
provide opportunity for an enriched program of 
study. Six additional weeks would permit teach- 
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ing each course more thoroughly, give more time 
for explanation, discussion, and review. 

How did we settle on a nine month school year 
in the first place? Is there any reason why we 
should stick to it? Surprisingly, these are ques- 
tions that few people ask. Most of us shrug 
and simply say that we have always had a nine 
month school year and it works all right. 


MARCH, 


Nine Month Term Relatively New 


As a matter of fact, we haven’t always had a 
nine month school term at all! It has been only 
in the past twenty-five years that most schools in 
this country began operating on a nine month 
basis. Previously, many stayed open only six or 
seven months. You don’t have to go back a whole 
century to find schools that operated only two or 
three months out of the year. 

Early in this country’s history, the more ad- 
vanced schools began operating on a nine month 
basis, with three months of vacation in the sum- 
mer. Children were needed on farms during the 
summer to do chores and hand labor in the fields. 
That was when 70 to 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion lived on farms. Today, only about 15 per 
cent of the people live on farms and hand labor 
is used but little, thanks to scientific advances. 
In addition, child labor laws and public opinion 
forbid hard labor by children, especially those 
of more tender years. We can no longer advance 
the old reasons for a three months’ vacation in 
the summer. 

The lack of employment during the summer 
months has long been a problem for teachers, es- 
pecially those with families to support. Many take 
summer jobs for which they are neither trained 
nor otherwise suited, jobs which often make no 
contribution to morale, ability to teach, or pro- 
fessional stature in the community. 

But a twelve month school term is too much. 
Many teachers would quit before signing a twelve 
month contract. They must have some vacation 
from teaching and two weeks is not enough. Three 
months, without pay, is too much. 


Sets Stage for Year-Round Pay 


Extension of the school term to ten and one- 
half months would set the stage for year-round em- 
ployment on a reasonable basis. The school board 
could demand two weeks of teachers before or 
after the school term for administration, work- 
shops, and the like and allow one month for va- 
cation, the same period that employees of the 
federal government receive. 

The argument most frequently advanced in 
favor of the twelve month plan is that it permits 
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more use of school facilities. Total investment 
for schools in this country is something over 
thirty-one billion dollars. This represents an aver- 
age investment of about $35,000 per classroom. 
It therefore behooves us to make the most ef- 
ficient use of these facilities in keeping with 
sound aims of education. But, as already noted, 
this argument should always be subordinated to 
the educational welfare of children. 

Any attempt to extend the length of the pres- 
ent school term will meet strong opposition, 
especially when it reduces the traditional summer 
vacation. What are some of the specific objec- 
tions and how well do they stand up? 

One of the main objections to summer opera- 
tion is the discomfort from heat. It is true that 
hot weather is not conducive to learning, but the 
argument can be over-emphasized. Students can 
and do go to school in warm weather. For ex- 
ample, much of the South is very warm during 
May and September and parts of April and Octo- 
ber. This isn’t the point, however. 

Air conditioning is fast becoming an integral 
part of new institutional construction. With 
proper air conditioning, public schools could 
operate comfortably right through the summer. 
In fact, there is good reason to believe that 
children would be glad to escape the outdoors 
heat to get into cool classrooms. 


Air Conditioning Will Come 


But, you say, “Only a small fraction of the 


classrooms are now air conditioned.” That is 
true, of course, but we cannot wait until all 
schools are all air conditioned to think of making 
the change. After we move to an extended term, 
public opinion will favor more air conditioning 
and it will eventually become universal. 

Do children need a three month vacation dur- 
ing the summer? There is no satisfactory evi- 
dence that they do. In fact, we have good in- 
dications that three months are too much. 

When most children lived in the country, they 
were kept busy in the fields or otherwise occupied 
in wholesome activity. Now that about 85 per 
cent live in urban areas, it is a problem to keep 
them busy in worthwhile activity for this long. 
Problem children and neighborhood gangs are 
troublesome at all seasons, of course, but there 
is good reason to believe that the problems 
are intensified as a result of three months with 
little or no formal guidance. 

Vacations for some families may have to be 
re-arranged because of the shortened vacation 
for children, but this is not a serious problem. 
Most families who vacation during the summer 
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could do so during the six weeks when their 
children were out of school. 

Many teachers object to the extended term 
on the ground that it would make graduate study 
difficult. It would prevent most of them from 
attending longer sessions during the summer 
and would make it impossible to get a master’s 
degree in three summers. But it would not prohibit 
graduate study and in-service education. 

First of all, more local workshops and short 
courses would be held. Local administration 
would place more emphasis on them and teachers’ 
salaries would reflect participation in them rather 
than in graduate study alone. 

Secondly, graduate schools would, no doubt, 
establish special four week courses for teachers 
during the summer vacation. 

Thirdly, this move would help bring sabbatical 
leave to its rightful place. In order for teachers 
to get higher degrees, they would need to get 
leave and perform part of their graduate study 
in residence during a regular school term. School 
boards would be forced to support this plan, and 
in most cases would probably grant teachers 
leave to study with at least part salary. In many 
cases, school boards would allow teachers to take 
a full year’s leave for study every seventh year, 
or a half year’s leave every three and one-half 


years. 


While some graduate schools might object to 
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the loss of their strong program in professional 
education during the summer, the long range re- 
sults would be to their benefit. By having grad- 
uate enrollment staggered year-round, instead of 
crowded into summers, greater use could be made 
of staff, buildings, and other facilities. Best of all, 
professors could be used more effectively and 
would have more time to devote to student guid- 
ance and discussion. Finally, students would gain 
more from their study than if all of it were taken 
during summers, when classes are often over- 
crowded. 

A ten and one-half month program would, of 
course, entail some additional instructional cost. 
However, additional pay for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and other central office staff members 
would cost little; most of them are already em- 
ployed on a twelve month basis. So are some- 
maintenance personnel. And some teachers, par- 
ticularly vocational teachers paid partly with 
Smith-Hughes funds, are employed on a twelve 
month basis. 

To summarize, we cannot expect to succeed 
with the adoption of a twelve month plan, even 
if it could be successfully defended, because teach- 
ers, parents, and children will not accept it. If 
educational leaders will support the ten and one- 
half month plan, which is more acceptable to the 
public, it will be adopted with a minimum of 
difficulty. 





Thirty Unesco Vacancies 


Unesco has announced some thirty vacancies 
under its technical assistance program in the fields 
of education, science and engineering, and social 
sciences and cultural activities. Duty stations vary 
and include countries of Southeast Asia, North 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. Sal- 
aries range from $6,000 to $8,000 a year, free of 
national income tax, plus lodging allowances and 
travel expenses to and from the duty station. Con- 
tracts are normally for one year, with the possibility 
of renewal in many cases. Applications and requests 
for information should go to Arthur Gagliotti, exe- 
cutive officer, Unesco, United Nations, New York 
7,2 S-. 


College Marriage Counseling 


Recognizing frankly that one of the important 
services performed by colleges and universities is 
to introduce marriage partners, the South Dakota 
State College at Brookings has opened a marriage 
counseling center. The new director, J. A. Samen- 
fink, expresses this sentiment: “People today pre- 
pare for other things, but seem to plunge into matri- 
mony. Our purpose is to help the students take an 
intelligent view toward marriage.” 


Asia Society Formed 


A new organization to stimulate knowledge and 
understanding between the United States and Asian 
countries has been formed. It is the Asia Society, 
which will have its headquarters in New York. John 
D. Rockefeller III is president and President Gray- 
son Kirk of Columbia University is chairman of 
the board of trustees. Paul C. Sherbert is executive 
director. The Asia Society will encourage education 
about Asia in the U. S.; it will provide services to 
Asians who visit this country; and it will stimulate 
cultural exchange between this country and those of 
Asia. 


Bush Made Gurney Professor 


Douglas Bush, author of “The End of Educa- 
tion” in the February Phi Delta Kappan, has 
been named Gurney Professor of Literature at Har- 
vard University, effective July 1. He succeeds such 
noted Gurney Professors as George Kittredge (1917- 
36) and Hyder E. Rollins, who will retire this year. 

* * * 

Be not angry that you cannot make others as you 
wish them to be, since you cannot make yourself 
as you wish to be. 
—Thomas é Kempis 





A Rationale for... 


The Societal-Personal Needs Core 


Foobar is a Navy term meaning fouled up beyond all 


recognition. 


It aptly describes efforts by some educators 


to apply core theory. Few curriculum developments have 
held more promise—and few have been more widely mis- 
understood and misapplied. Here is one more effort to pin 
down the meaning and purpose of a particular core theory. 


By RICHARD A. GIBBONEY 


education for the declaration of an unequi- 

vocal core theory. Educators should project 
a theory which does not skirt the subtle contra- 
dictions inherent in the general concept of the 
core. 

An examination of the several core theories 
will reveal basic contradictions within them. The 
core teacher is usually told that he is to facilitate 
the personal adjustment of the pupil; that he is 
to help the pupil gain insights into current social 
problems; that he is to use problems which are 
meaningful to the students; and, in some cores, 
that he is to bring his students to a satisfactory 
level of achievement in several subject areas. 
A critic: 1 analysis of the above goals will reveal 
contradictions in emphasis among them. Sound 
core theory will not entice its practitioners into 
these half-concealed educational traps. 

Another source of confusion in core theory 
arises from its failure to state clearly the important 
relation between the core and other areas in the 
curriculum. No theory with which the writer is 
familiar gives the curriculum worker much help 
on this crucial issue. The core cannot be isolated 
from the total curriculum of which it is a part. 

The core teacher becomes entangled in the 
above problems the minute he begins to teach 
core—and he is given very little help by a vague 
core theory which does not clearly delineate and 
harmonize these antagonistic components. The 
theoretician must take a hard-headed stand on 
these issues—practice demands it! 

What is the answer? Back to the textbook? 
Back to information for the sake of information? 


Te time has come in American secondary 
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Back to a child-centered core where only prob- 
lems “felt” by the students are studied? None of 
the above seems to offer much promise for today’s 
youth. 

The societal-personal needs core, discussed 
below, does offer some advantages not found in 
other types of core programs. 

The theory of the societal-personal needs core 
is based on the idea that a reciprocal relationship 
exists between the problems of society and the 
personal problems of youth.' Problems of both 
types, societal and personal, require intelligence, 
the use of organized bodies of knowledge, and 
the development of a set of values if they are to 
be solved in a manner leading to the further 
growth of the individual and society. Societal and 
personal problems provide the content of the 
proposed core. It is to be noted, however, that 
the teacher in this core is not required to “cover” 
any subjects, such as literature and history, as a 
result of drawing on these subjects (or any others) 
in seeking solutions to the problems selected for 
study.? The school, then, has the responsibility, 
as a dynamic social institution, for leading pupils 
to intelligent reflection on the current problems of 
society and on the problems of the individuals 
within society, always regarding as inviolable the 
individual’s right to think independently. 

Thus far, we have probably lost few potential 
supporters, because the above theory is “sound” 
and is sufficiently vague that few people will 
be disturbed about it—that is, until we try to 
translate the theory into practice. It is at this 
point that most teachers bid farewell to the core. 

The problem raised by the theory is this: 


1 The limitations placed on this source will be discussed later. 

2The important relation between organized bodies of knowledge, 
the cuepead caus. and the total curriculum will be presented in the 
following sections of this article. 
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Which problems, from those selected for study, 
are basically societal and which are basically per- 
sonal? Or is there a difference? 


The Importance of Society 


Most core theorists will answer that personal 
problems, such as family life and vocations, are 
inseparable from social problems per se because 
each of the two here cited certainly has implica- 
tions for society and the development of personal 
values. 

The writer, however, believes that there is a 
qualitative difference between, on one hand, a 
core program which is predominantly built around 
such personal problems as dating, getting along 
with the family, and dressing appropriately and, 
on the other hand, a core program which is pre- 
dominantly built around such problems as inter- 
cultural relations, economic systems, and the role 
of the mass media in American culture—prob- 
lems created by a rapidly changing society often 
in conflict with previously held values. Stated 
simply, the societal-personal needs core is so- 
cially more significant. It is more significant be- 
cause the consideration of social problems, such 
as those listed above, is of greater importance to 
our culture, and to the people living within that 
culture, than problems of lesser scope would be. 
The “survival value” of social problems is high. 
The school, also, is the one institution best 
equipped to lead each generation in the unbiased 
exploration of the fundamental problems in so- 
ciety. If the school abdicates responsibility in this 
important area, the synthesis of conflicting values 
in our culture is very likely to be neglected—or 
assumed by other social institutions which “have 
the answers.” Essentially, if it’s a choice between 
the study of dating and study of the mass media, 
we'll take the second as more significant and 
more definitely within the province of the school. 

The societal aspect of the proposed core is 
emphasized because the school is affected by the 
national and world culture of which it is a part. 
The total culture poses fundamental problems for 
the students and for the school as a basic social 
institution. In a rapidly changing culture, given 
impetus for change by science and the close con- 
tact between all peoples of the world, new and 
perplexing problems constantly arise and demand 
solutions. The school must assume some of the 
responsibility for creating a new synthesis of 
values and knowledge which will provide the 
basis for common agreement. The time is past (if 
it ever existed) when society can graduate thou- 
sands of students ignorant of the potent forces 
operating in the world about them. 
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This judgment of relative significance leads 
us to the first step in developing a better guide 
for teacher practice. The first step is the accept- 
ance of problems which are basically societal as 
being more significant educationally and which, 
therefore, will be emphasized in the societal-per- 
sonal needs core.* But emphasized to what ex- 
tent? This question, too, is a matter of judgment, 
In our opinion, the minimum and maximum pro- 
portion of time devoted to societal problems 
should be within the range of fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of the total time allotted to the core 
program. 


The Place of Personal Needs 


Thus far, the societal emphasis in the core has 
been mentioned and the proportion of total time. 
to be devoted to this curricular source has been 
suggested. The second curricular source, the per- 
sonal problems of students, will now be discussed, 

In addition to the problems posed by a rapid- 
ly changing culture, the more personal problems 
of the students, such as personal appearance, 
making friends, and family relationships are an 
important and legitimate area of concern for the 
school. If the school made no effort in all phases 
of its curriculum to meet the personal needs (felt 
and otherwise) of each learner, one could cer- 
tainly question the effectiveness of its instruction. 
Recent research in social perception shows us 
how important internal feelings are in relation to 
our perception of external stimuli. 

Without help in resolving personal problems, 
many students will be unable to attack their school 
work with vigor, or, as adults, approach social 
problems with any degree of objectivity. The 
school’s work in this area can be therapeutic as 
well as preventive. It is assumed that special serv- 
ices, such as counseling help, would be available 
to those students whose problems were beyond the 
scope of the core teacher. 

It has been stated by implication that personal 
problems would comprise fifty to twenty-five per 
cent of the total time allotted to the core. The 
reader might well raise the question of why per- 
sonal problems are limited, if the writer believes 
his own statements relative to the importance of 
personal problems. Again, the answer must be 
determined by individual judgment of what con- 
stitutes a primary consideration in a given class- 
room at a given time. 

Personal problems which are caused simply 
by a lack of knowledge can be, in most cases, 


% This does not deny the fact that many of these societal problems 
will have important bearings on the personal problems of studens. 
It simply reflects the area of primary emphasis. 
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satisfactorily resolved in a core class. Problems 
of this nature are within the abilities of most 
core teachers. The school, after all, is one of 
society’s basic institutions for imparting know- 
ledge. 

What about personal problems which have 
emotional roots? These important problems can- 
not be neglected, of course, but effective help can 
be best given by specialists—visiting teachers and 
psychologists. The core teacher who is sensitive 
to these problems can be an important source of 
referral. 

If the above ideas could be put into practice 
(and presented to students in our colleges), we 
might have fewer frustrated amateur psychiatrists 
and more effective teachers. We might also find 
more core programs in operation. 


The Core, Plus Subjects 


Thus far we have presented a critique of gen- 
eral core theory, and have discussed the two cur- 
ricular sources in the proposed societal-personal 
needs core in a pragmatic light. We can now con- 
sider the above type of core in relation to other 
parts of the curriculum. 

In the discussion of core theory, it was implied 
that to require a core teacher to teach one or 
more subjects around selected problems was ask- 
ing something beyond the abilities of most of 
today’s secondary teachers. Later, it was sug- 
gested that the problems of society and the per- 
sonal problems of the students, within limits, 
would provide curricular sources. But where do 
organized bodies of knowledge, such as literature 
and science, come into the societal-personal needs 
core and into the total curriculum? 

The so-called separate subjects enter the so- 
cietal-personal needs core in the same way that 
they do in other type cores—as great pools of 
knowledge to be dipped into for solving the prob- 
lems raised in the core class. The core teacher 
is not expected to bring his students to any stand- 
ard of achievement in any of the subjects drawn 
upon in solving the problems raised in the core 
class. This frees him from the impossible task 
of serving two masters and helps to insure that 
the problems selected for study are not tied to 
the necessity of “covering” prescribed content. 

The second avenue of entrance for the separate- 
subjects into the curriculum, and equally impor- 
tant, is as a parallel entity existing beside the core 
structure. The separate subject structure, however, 
ls not static in relation to itself or to the core. 
The separate subjects would pass through the 
following stages in their development: 


Stage I—The content of the subject is organized 
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for teaching purposes on the basis of its inherent 
organization, e.g., in history, chronology. 

Stage I11—The content of the subject is or- 
ganized for teaching purposes on the basis of 
problem solving, e.g., What were the effects of 
the corporation in American life and government 
in the last half of the nineteenth century? 


Stage I11I—The information of some, or all, of 
the separate subjects would be completely inte- 
grated into the societal-personal needs core. 


The rate at which the separate subjects pro- 
gress through the three stages would depend, pri- 
marily, on teacher ability. The decision to move 
to the next stage, or to go back to an earlier 
stage, would be made on the basis of empirical 
evidence which would be evaluated in relation 
to a criterion cooperatively developed by teachers, 
students, administrators, and parents. This pro- 
cedure would offer pragmatic assurance that the 
curriculum was accomplishing the educational 
goals which the theory glowingly promised.* 

If the core, the subject, and the special interest 
areas’ parallel each other ( at least in the early 
Stages of curriculum development), the ideas, 
values, and attitudes learned in one structure 
should carry over into each of the others. This 
reciprocal relationship will increase learning. 

The subject structure is a very important com- 
plement to the core block. The subject structure 
has the difficult task of bringing students, par- 
ticularly those who can profit from it, close to 
their intellectual potential for understanding or- 
ganized bodies of knowledge such as physics, 
history, and mathematics. The societal-personal 
needs core, as defined above, has an important 
job to do. Let’s not weaken the core’s function 
by stretching it to do everything—and hence do- 
ing nothing well. 


Implications of the Theory 


The theory of core which has been presented 
in this article has five fundamental implications: 
1. It relates theory to teacher ability. 2. It pro- 
vides a clear guide for curricular practice. 3. It 
attempts to resolve some of the contradictions 
inherent in core theory. 4. It suggests a pragmatic 
method for evaluating curricular change. 5. It 
outlines a curriculum which is not anti-intellec- 
tual in purpose. 


(Concluded on page 247) 


‘ The effectiveness of instruction in the core and the special interest 
areas would be evaluated by a similar procedure 

5 The special interest area would include such activities as 
dramatics, school journalism, physical education, the arts, and school 
clubs. Vocational, industrial arts, and commercial education would 
also be considered as being within this area 








HE report that Russia is spending twelve 

per cent of her budget for education raises 

an immediately ominous question. Can we 
afford the luxury of continued dissension, luke- 
warm support, and reactionary indecision about 
American education? As we remind ourselves 
that our own financial ratio of educational sup- 
port is probably near two per cent, and as we 
note that some of our states are actually threat- 
ening to abandon public education entirely, what 
is to be our policy of “massive retaliation” in this 
strategic long-range field of providing a trained 
and effective citizenry? 

The suicidal complacency of our former atti- 
tude that other nations could not keep pace with 
us in scientific progress is already thoroughly 
debunked. The blunt fact is that Soviet engineer- 
ing and scientific trainees already far outnumber 
ours. The former assurance that “our enemies 
cannot duplicate the bomb” is now made ludi- 
crous by the suspicion that they have, at least 
possibly, stayed well abreast of us all the time. 

The saddest evidence of this costly retrogres- 
sion is the virtual banishment of our own out- 
standingly creative thinkers in the social fields. 
While the Soviet system shrewdly utilizes the 
contributions of Pavlov and Kroptkin in a whole- 
hearted and mercilessly effective implementation 
of their diametrically opposite way of life, we are 
in danger of completely repudiating such stal- 
warts as Dewey and William James, whose writ- 
ings offered us an expanding conception of de- 
mocracy. This is our tragic defection, the dally- 
ing denial of a forward-looking concept of edu- 
cation based wholly upon an intelligent demo- 
cratic faith. Our Communist enemies have studi- 
ously followed their chief prophets in the di- 
rection of their own implacable ideology while 
we have been sickeningly afraid of our own as 
well as theirs. 

We have been sorely hampered by three ex- 
tremely dangerous assumptions. The first of these 
is the apparent supposition that the Soviet people 
do not possess as much native intelligence as do 
our own citizens. This fallacious kind of under- 
rating stems from childish partisanship and pa- 
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triotic self-esteem. Yet its effect is to allay our 
occasional misgivings and to encourage a laissez 
faire educational attitude at a time when our 
rivals are grimly seeking to outdo our best efforts, 

A second and equally hazardous assumption is 
our apparent belief that because our way is best 
they will inevitably falter. Needless to say, they 
have not failed to develop a military potential 
which, conceivably, could totally destroy us, 
Implicit in this particular assumption is the pop- 


ular concept of “poetic justice’—the flimsiest’ 


possible rationalization of a real world situation, 
Our faith in the rightness of our cause should be 
the stimulus for all-out effort rather than the ex- 
cuse for dalliance and disagreement. Our right- 
eous position must be buttressed by the improve- 
ment and continuation of a superior education 
system. 

A third grave misconception is our apparent 
assumption that they cannot “speed up” educa- 
tional progress. Accustomed as we are to terms 
like “social lag” and “social inertia,” we have 
been blind to the major characteristics of a regi- 
mented order, that of moving rapidly and without 
dissent toward rigidly prescribed goals. Above 
all, we have sadly ignored the unmistakable 
“inferiority complex” which today stimulates 
the intelligence of underprivileged peoples 
throughout the world. The truth is that such 
peoples have made amazing strides toward uti- 
lizing their educational potential, and they have 
achieved it through those same means which 
we continue to withhold, i. e., generous finan- 
cial support and exalted public recognition of 
scholarship and creative achievement. 

It is, in fact, these latter areas that remind us 
of the real roots of our present “crisis” in edu- 
cation. In America, we are currently in conflict 
(as never before) about (1) what kind of schools 
we want, (2) who is to “control” them, (3) 
whether “intellectuals” are inherently dangerous, 
(4) what to do about such political principles as 
“separation of church and state” and “racial 
equality” and a host of other issue-dodging per- 
plexities. This is not to imply that such questions 
are in any sense minor or irrelevant, but rather 
to emphasize their impeding force at a time when 
we are supporting schools so inadequately that 
we have only a questionable right even to chal- 
lenge their effectiveness. 
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Current periodicals have not failed to remind 
us that Russia is overtaking us rapidly in the 
training of scientists, engineers, and technicians. 
That they are relentlessly and deliberately setting 
out to take the lead in these fields can no longer 
be doubted. Nor is this all-out emphasis upon 
technology the only educational development of 
importance. Their publication of nearly a billion 
books and pamphlets in a single year is a reveal- 
ing index of the strong drive for culture in all 
fields. It has, for instance, been recently reported 
that 3,600,000 educational lectures were organ- 
ized in one year by their Ministry of Culture. 
An alleged eagerness for enlightenment on the 
part of the masses is thus abetted or perhaps regi- 
mented by a massive program designed to close 
any existing gaps between their cultural level and 
that of Western nations. Similarly ambitious be- 
ginnings of extensive educational programs may 
also be noted in China and in various satellite 
countries. These are the realistic developments 
which ironically coincide with an era in America 
when the supply of trained teachers in scientific 
fields, as well as others, is decreasing rather 
sharply. More significant, of course, are our pres- 
ent alternative patterns of general unconcern and 
militant reactionism on such questions as the 
“dangerous direction” of American education. 

We are obviously not sufficiently aware of the 
great historic contribution which our public school 
system has made in keeping us free, as the his- 
torian Henry Steele Commager and a host of 
others have repeatedly pointed out. In our re- 
view of the crucial American problem of develop- 
ing a national unity from the vastly diverse and 
heterogeneous populations of which we are com- 
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prised, we need to see clearly that the schools 
almost singlehandedly bore the brunt of this 
stupendous task. A glance at our present strength 
is proof of their success in this prodigious effort 
to teach equality while literally ‘“Americanizing” 
a continuing horde of aliens. 


In spite of all the evidence pointing so conclu- 
sively to our unique freedom and diversity of ideas 
as the supreme ingredients of dynamic educa- 
tional progress from our historic beginnings, the 
popular cry of today is for a retrenchment into 
some closely controlled conformity to so-called 
“Jost” values. Whatever may be our lack of mod- 
ern verities and assurances, one fact is indubi- 
table: the present is not a time for a regressive 
revival of classicism nor for a weak national sur- 
render to the helpless pathos of deathbed religion. 
It is rather a time when basic faiths in our es- 
tablished institutional patterns must remain firm 
and unshakable, because they have inexorably 
evolved from, and grown beyond, important 
classical beginnings and because they were formu- 
lated, from the first, on that hardy self-reliance 
which deeply experienced religious motives gave 
to our ancestry. 


Can any motive but wholehearted affirmation 
and optimism be justified in the present crisis? 
Worthy as they may seem, are not our searching 
self-inventories and stumbling efforts at redirec- 
tion the worst possible pitfalls in the present 
critical period? When positive and steady prog- 
ress must be our sole means of keeping abreast 
of contemporary demands, we have no recourse 
but to keep faith with our tradition and back our 
own team to the hilt. 





The Societal-Personal Needs Core 
(Concluded from page 245) 


Distinctive characteristics of the societal-per- 
sonal needs core: 1. The major curricular source 
is societal problems. 2. The scope is determined, 
primarily, by societal problems and, secondarily, 
by personal problems. 3. A balance between so- 
cietal and personal problems is suggested. 4. The 
stages of development for the separate subjects, 
in relation to the core, are defined. 

Characteristics shared with other types of cur- 
ricular organizations: 1. Teacher-pupil planning 
2. Use of the scientific method in problem solving 
3. Use of problems 4. Required of all students 
5. Skills and content determined by the problems 
chosen for study 6. Subjects and special interest 
areas placed outside the core structure. 


Most Important Event of Year 


Writing in The School Executive, Dean Lindley 
Stiles of the University of Wisconsin School of Edu- 
cation terms the assignment of one and two-thirds 
million dollars to the U. S. Office of Education to 
support cooperative research by departments of pub- 
lic instruction and institutions of higher learning 
“the most important event of the year” in education. 

“While tremendous sums have been poured into 
technological research, past efforts to improve edu- 
cation have had to go forward with a minimum of 
help from basic research in the field. What research 
we have had has been conducted largely by doctoral 
candidates and a few dedicated scholars working 
on the fringes of their time and energy. In allocating 
federal funds for educational research the American 
people seem, at long last, to have found a way to 
utilize their resources at the national level to help 
improve their schools.” 





History of Education and Professional Practice 


By ROBERT E. MASON 


applaud Leighton H. Johnson’s plea for 

greater attention to the history of educa- 
tion in American teacher education (Phi Delta 
Kappan, January, 1955). Professor Johnson, cit- 
ing the leadership of Bagley, Cubberley, Judd, 
Updegraff, and Kilpatrick in areas of education 
“other than educational history,” raises the ques- 
tion: “To what extent was their work in other 
areas stimulated, guided, and improved by their 
interest in history?” A further question, which 
Johnson does not explore, may be whether one 
reason for the lack of interest in history of edu- 
cation today is a certain characteristic failure of 
contemporary educational historians to devote 
themselves to live contemporary issues, as some 
of another generation readily did. With a few 
noteworthy exceptions, of which R. Freeman 
Butts’ The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education is one, educational historians today 
seem to be devoting themselves largely to des- 
criptive historical studies. This is to say that there 
is a tendency for professors of the history of edu- 
cation to conduct their work as if they were pro- 
fessors of history in the liberal arts college rather 
than professors of education in the college of 
education. 

The temptation to devote oneself to so-called 
“pure research,” and to impart to students in 
courses a mere description of such research, is 
one dogging every professor of education. But 
it may be that the temptation is particularly strong 
for the educational historian. His area is filled 
with intriguing curiosities. Formal education has 
been a specific human concern throughout re- 
corded history; there are institutions, teachers, 
and pedagogic methods galore waiting to be des- 
cribed. There may develop a genuine love for 
and deep fascination with the enterprise of his- 
torical discovery, so that the practical, profes- 
sional perspective is lost. Thus, the professor of 
the history of education may become primarily a 
research professor of history, only incidentally a 
professor of education. 


Moo: professors of the history of education 
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When this happens—and it may also happen 
to the educational psychologist or the philosopher 
of education—the long-term result is a weakening 
of the self-respect of professors of education, as 
well as the respect which others have for them. 
For the professor of education in the American 
college or university will not, and probably 
should not, be recognized as a professor of psy- 
chology, of history, or philosophy. He made his 
choice when he accepted appointment in the col- 
lege of education; finally, his academic colleagues 


throughout his college or university will demand 


that he make his mark as an educationist. The 
professor of education who tries to reject or 
escape from responsibility for professional ap- 
plication of his materials can scarcely be at ease 
within himself, and he may be under fire by his 
colleagues in education who, properly, retain their 
professional emphasis. In other words, he is like- 
ly to find himself, finally, in Coventry. 

If the study of history of education is to be 
professionally valuable, history of education must 
become a kind of inquiry which sheds light on 
contemporary professional problems. It must be 
a discipline which relates to present practice. It 
must furnish intellectual tools which teachers can 
use in their work. The location and definition of 
issues in contemporary education may well fix 
the outline of the historical inquiry. This is to 
say that history of education—as a kind if in- 
quiry in which professors of education engage— 
must always subordinate the history to profes- 
sional concerns. History must always be made 
a means, never an end in itself. 

To be sure, there is danger that, thus con- 
ceived, history of education may become educa- 
tional propaganda. But this danger threatens every 
branch of inquiry which retains its vitality. When- 
ever we inquire critically into things about which 
we care deeply, there is the danger that we will 
find only the answers we want to find. The pro- 
stitution of the science of genetics to politics has 
been one of the more recent examples in one 
part of the world. The corrective is not to desert 
the arena of conflict and struggle for some sort 
of so-called “disinterested research.” Rather, the 
corrective is to hold firmly to the fundamental 
educational ideal in a free society. The correc- 
tive is simple of statement, and, in its simplicity, 
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constitutes one of the most basic and powerful 
democratic ideals—let the evidence speak clearly 
always; reconstruct policies on the basis of evi- 
dence. 

Too frequently, men have erroneously taken 
the position that only “pure,” “impartial” research 
guarantees freedom. Great social scientists of our 
day—Dewey, Beard, Becker, Lynd—have argued, 
however, that such a position masks bigotry and 
dogmatism. For, men are not gods. As mortals, 
they are creatures of time and circumstance. As 
professors of education, men should not play 
that they are gods. They should freely welcome 
and affirm their partiality toward matters of con- 
cern in the rearing of the young in their day. 
This partiality should be exhibited in the very 
internal structure of their research projects and 
their courses. 

The prime purpose of the teaching of the his- 
tory of education, so conceived, would be to 
help each student to make up his mind, intelli- 
gently, deliberately, with regard to vital contem- 
porary educational issues. Historical study can 
contribute mightily to clarification of the values 
involved and to understanding of beliefs and 
practices of groups and institutions competing 
for power. In fact, it may be suggested that com- 
mitment on important educational issues which is 
not grounded in careful historical study is a threat 
to freedom. For commitment minus knowledge of 
the conditions surroundinng the commitment is 
likely to be sheer prejudice. 

A course in the history of education in which 
the genesis and development of issues are studied 
for the explicit purpose of clarifying present and 
future policy can command the respect of stu- 
dents, educational leaders, and academic col- 
lege professors. For it is neither a “professional- 
ized” academic offering nor an empty, verbose 
rationalization of contemporary practice. Con- 
crete educational issues may actually make up the 
outline of the course. Much of the intellectual 
work of such a course becomes the enterprise of 
examining policies relative to the issues. Policies 
are formulated and criticized by historical anal- 
ysis of the values and institutional forces involved. 
The thrust of the effort is toward formulation of 
practical professional policy. History is used as 
a means in this enterprise. The “Who? What? 
When? Where?” kind of historical research is 
important in the process, but only in relationship 
(0 a persisting “So, what?” 

_ The role which study of the history of educa- 
tion should play in the preparation of teachers 
is determined as history of education furnishes 
intellectual tools for dealing with professional 
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problems. If it does furnish such tools, then it 
is productive and valuable. If not—if it is orna- 
mental, contributing, if at all, only to the general 
culture of the student—then it may better be left 
to the arts college. 

It may well be that intellectual respectability 
in the study and teaching of education in all its 
phases is best to be assured as we look upon the 
study of education as a discipline of practice. 
Thus, education comes to be seen as a study of 
questions of policy—of what cught to be done— 
concerned only incidentally with descriptive study. 
Thus, all specialties within the field of education 
would properly be evaluated by practical criteria. 
The educational psychologist, the philosopher of 
education, the educational historian, would prove 
his worth as he made contribution to the prepara- 
tion of valuable teachers. 

Professors of education can remain true to their 
unique professional disciplines as they remorsely 
plague themselves with the “So, what?” question. 
The very internal organization of courses in edu- 
cation must demonstrate that inquiry is devoted 
to vital questions of educational policy. History 
of education, as a professional discipline, must 
be a discipline of practice in order to retain a 
legitimate place in teacher education. As it be- 
comes a discipline of practice with normative in- 
tent, it is of basic foundational significance. Such 
systematic study of the history of education may 
well be so important that it should be required 
of all young persons expecting to teach in Ameri- 
can schools. 





New Lesson in Motivation 


Forty finance students in Notre Dame’s College 
of Commerce are scanning the stock market quota- 
tions with more than casaul interest these days. 
Members of Professor Thomas T. Murphy’s class 
in investments became stockholders by purchasing 
approximately $1,300 worth of securities. 

A $10,000 fund was created for this purpose by 
William R. Daley, Cleveland, O., industrialist and 
member of the College of Commerce Advisory Coun- 
cil. Prof. Murphy described the investment fund as a 
“valuable teaching tool which has inspired unusual 
student interest.” 


How to Teach Big Business, Communism 


Ways of teaching both big business and com- 


‘munism in the secondary classrooms of America will 


be aired at the Second Annual Yale Conference on 
the Teaching of Social Studies on March 29 and 30. 
The conference is open to public, private, and 
parochial teachers of the East. 





South African Universities at the Crossroads 


By WALTER HAHN 


HE American press, in recent months, has 

frequently mentioned the policies of the new 

government of the Union of South Africa. 
Special attention has been given to the movement 
towards “apartheid,” which can be very roughly 
translated as “separateness” (of the white and 
colored races of the country). In these reports, 
little has been said about the struggle centering 
around the universities, yet the decision in this 
field is not only of great importance for South 
Africa but deserves the most careful scrutiny 
of educators in other parts of the world. 

To understand South Africa’s educational situ- 
ation adequately, we must be aware of the fact 
that the country’s population is divided into four 
distinct groups: (1) Slightly over two and one- 
half million Europeans. Of this number, about 
three-fifths, commonly known as Boers, speak 
Afrikaans, a language close to Dutch. The rest 
are of British extraction. (2) Approximately 
eight million Bantus or natives. (3) About one 
million “coloureds,” a racial mixture. (4) Less 
than one-half million Indians. Racial problems 
among these four groups, and especially between 
the European minority and the Bantu majority, 
are nothing new and have had their impact on 
education for a long time. 

In the field of public education, while South 
Africans have traditionally had a public school 
system with compulsory attendance from age six 
to age fifteen, the non-European groups have 
separate and generally inferior schools without 
adequate financing or compulsory attendance laws. 

This situation has had the support of a move- 
ment called Christian National Education, formed 
after the Boer War to oppose the British govern- 
ment’s policy of Anglicization. One of its sup- 
porters, Dr. P. J. S. de Kerk, writing as early 
as 1923, expressed this attitude: “The Bantu 
belong to a lower race which cannot be placed 
on an equal footing with white, either in the 
family, or in politics, or in the church. . . . No, 
here are lines drawn by the Creator himself which 
man may not wipe out of his own accord.””' View- 
points of this type have led to a growing emphasis 
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on segregation in the public schools. It culminated 
in the Bantu Act which went into effect on April 
1, 1955. This measure transferred all public ele- 
mentary education for non-Europeans to the De- 
partment of Native Affairs of the central govern- 
ment. It appears that very likely an increasing 
number of schools heretofore operated by mis- 
sions, and even secondary education, will grad- 
ually come under the jurisdiction of the Union 
government, thus setting administration for native 
education completely apart from the white school 


systems controlled by provincial bodies. Unless 


native educators use adequate safeguards, their 
schools may tend to become progressively more 
“practical,” as opposed to academic. This would 
tend to reduce the flow of students to the uni- 
versities. Moreover, the trend towards separate 
facilities is itself reaching more and more into 
the field of higher education. 

South Africa has eight universities for full- 
time students, one college affiliated with one of 
these universities, and the University of South 
Africa, which only grants degrees to external stu- 
dents and provides correspondence courses. Of 
these eight universities, four are Afrikaans-speak- 
ing and do not admit non-European students. 
In the remaining four institutions, classes are 
taught in English. Of these latter universities two 
are “white” in principle but have made some pro- 
visions for non-European students. The University 
of Natal has, in addition to two colleges reserved 
for white students, one college (Sastri) for non- 
European students, most of whom are Indians. 
Rhodes University, while admitting white students 
only, has an affiliated college (Fort Hare) for 
students of other races. Both of these colleges for 
non-Europeans are small. 

On the other hand, the two large English-speak- 
ing universities (Witwatersrand at Johannesburg 
and Cape Town) with enrollments exceeding 
4,000, are open to non-European students, who 
make up less than five per cent of their respective 
student bodies and are using separate dormi- 
tories. Therefore, while native students have less 
opportunity in higher education than is the case 
for whites, it is also true that natives are not 
completely barred, on the basis of race alone, 
1952, 


1 Times Educational Supplement, No. 1955, October 17, 
p. 844. 
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from the best university facilities which the coun- 
try can provide.? 

When the relatively moderate United Party 
lost the election of 1948 and the National Party, 
led by Dr. Malan as prime minister, came to 

wer, pressures slowly began to increase from 
the government in the direction of closing the 
doors of the two large universities to African 
students. 

Mr. H. J. Viljoen, minister of education, arts, 
and sciences, speaking at the National Party con- 
gress in Bloemfontein in 1952, criticized the re- 
luctance of previous governments to interfere in 
university affairs and expressed himself in favor 
of gradual “apartheid” in the universities. A re- 
port prepared by Professor Eiselen, secretary for 
native affairs, was praised for recommending that 
syllabuses in schools enrolling natives should be 
closer to their “way of life” and for recommend- 
ing that non-Europeans contribute more directly 
to the cost of their own education.* 


For all practical purposes, adoption of such 
measures could lead to a reduction in the number 
of academic fields in which non-European col- 
leges could be active. An additional consequence 
may be gradual deterioration of the financial situ- 
ation for non-white institutions. 


Then, in November, 1954, Dr. Malan was 
succeeded by Johannes Strydom, an even more 
outspoken leader of the National Party. Strydom 
took the position that “there is only one way the 
white man can maintain his leadership, and this 
is by domination. And the only way he can main- 
tain domination is by withholding the vote from 
the non-European.”* While Strydom himself thus 
stated his position in political terms, some of his 
followers gave reasons of religious conviction to 
justify their advocacy of apartheid. Others claimed 
that apartheid was in the best interest of the non- 
white population. Thus, in 1954, a pro-apartheid 
professor stated that, in his opinion, a system of 
mixed universities was to the disadvantage of the 
non-Europeans themselves. He asserted that, 
while attending white universities, they lived in 
a “fool’s paradise,” lost contact with their own 
people, were taught in a language other than their 
own, and could never really reach the heights 
which they would attain in their own institutions.° 


Convictions such as these are opposed strongly, 


*John Rex, “Apartheid in the South African Universities,’ Uni- 
verssties Quarterly (London), Vol. 8, August 1954, p. 335. 

®“Apartheid in the Universities,’ Times Educational Supplement, 
No. 1952, Sept. 26, 1952, p. 783 

‘A. M. MacGrindle, “Black and White in South Africa,’’ Con 
femporary Review, No. 1075, July, 1955, p. 36. 

* "The Idea of a University,"’ South African Institute of Race 
Relations, Johannesburg, 1954, p. 30. 
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not only by the non-Europeans, but by adminis- 
trators of the two large, non-segregated univer- 
sities. Recently, the principal (president) of one 
of these expressed concern about the possibility 
of losing ground already gained in reducing racial 
tensions and demanded that “each university be 
allowed to decide on and develop its own policy 
in relation to the admission and academic privi- 
leges of its students.” He went on to request that 
facilities provided for the “socially and education- 
ally awakened non-Europeans” of the country be 
additional and not alternative to those now avail- 
able.° The attitude of the students is reflected 
in the results of elections which took place in 
August, 1956. All seventeen students serving on 
the Students’ Representative Council at the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town declared their support for 
the University’s non-segregation policy. Twenty 
out of twenty-two candidates elected at the Univer- 
sity of the Witwatersrand took a similar stand 
there.* The issues are clear. Apartheid-minded ele- 
ments seek to: (1) exclude non-whites from the 
two large English-speaking universities; (2) pro- 
vide completely separate higher education for non- 
European students; (3) adjust the academic pro- 
gram in these institutions to what the party in 
power considers the culture, way of life, and likely 
occupational opportunities for non-white stu- 
dents; (4) secure authority, on the part of the 
government, to make decisions for all universities 
in such matters as admission and educational 
policy; and possibly (5) to obtain complete gov- 
ernment control over higher education, whenever 
the political organization represented in the gov- 
ernment considers the time ripe for such a meas- 
ure. 


“Apartheid” is South Africa’s slogan of the 
moment. The real problem may well be the 
preservation of freedom for a majority of the 
population. 


*“Education and Race Relations in South Africa.” Lecture de- 
livered by the late Dr. T. B. Davie, then principal of the University 
of Cape Town, on January 17, 1955. Published in “The African 
in the Universities,” National Union of South African Students, 
Cape Town, 1955, p. 42. 

7 Letter dated October, 1956, from National Union of South 
African Students, Cape Town, and signed by E. M. Wenrzel, president 
of that organization 





More than half of the children of Latin America 
have no schools. Unesco has proposed a project 
for developing primary education in this area. The 
U. S. Commission for Unesco hopes to cooperate 
with Latin American governments in the establish- 
ment of teacher training colleges and would provide 
fellowships and funds for research. 
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Controversial Issues Course 


& “Controversial Issues in Education” is a unique 
course offered for the first time this spring at the 
Johns Hopkins University evening division, McCoy 
College. Eight controversial topics will be dealt with, 
sometimes in the form of panel discussions with 
guests holding opposing points of view. Topics and 
guests are: 

“Is Integration Lowering Academic Standards?” 
with Dr. Frank C. J. McGurk, Villanova University, 
and Dr. Martin Jenkins, Morgan State College. 

“Are the Public Schools Neglecting the Gifted 
Child?” with Dr. Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, and Dr. Howard Meyerhoff, executive di- 
rector of the Scientific Manpower Commission. 

“Is Russia Gaining the Lead in the Production 
of Scientists and Engineers?” with Dr. W. Horsley 
Gantt, Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. 

“Should Religion Be Taught in the Schools?” with 
the Rev. Dr. William Kailer Dunn, College of 
Notre Dame, Maryland, and Dr. V. T. Thayer, 
Fisk University. 

“What Is the Place of the Independent School in 
Our Society?” with Dr. William G. Saltonstall, Phil- 
lips-Exeter Academy principal. 

“What Are the Implications of Federal Aid to 
Education?” with Dr. Jonn H. Fischer, Baltimore 
City superintendent of schools. 

“What Are the Responsibilities of Public and 
Private Institutions of Higher Learning in the Rapidly 
Expanding College Population?” with Dr. Earle T. 
Hawkins, president, Maryland State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, and Dr. Otto Kraushaar, president of 
Goucher College. 


AACTE Plans Research Summary 


B® The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education has adopted a plan to facilitate 
the exchange of information about current research 
and study in teacher education and, through the pub- 
licizing of such activities, to encourage more institu- 
tions to become actively engaged in such efforts 
to improve teacher education. 

Each institutional representative will designate a 
person to serve as a “research reporter” to the as- 
sociation. The AACTE Bulletin will list and sum- 
marize the studies reported. These summaries will 
not include references to doctoral or master’s degree 
studies or to reports already published in _profes- 
sional periodicals. 
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And Still Growing 


> The ten institutions of higher learning reporting 
largest enrollments this year are: University of Cali- 
fornia, all campuses, but excluding extension en- 
rollment, 40,788; University of Minnesota, all 
campuses, 36,303; New York University, 31,203; 
City College of New York, 28,178; State University 
of New York, all campuses, but excluding the agri- 
cultural and technical institutes, 27,566; Columbia 
University, 26,966; University of Illinois, 26,471; 
University of Michigan, 25,153; University of Wis- 
consin, all campuses, 24,442; and the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 22,470. 

In 1,852 collegiate institutions, total enrollment 
this year is expected to reach approximately 3,250, 
000, an all-time high, according to Lawrence G. 
Derthick, Commissioner of Education. Enrollment 
is 39.2 per cent higher than in 1951, and is 10 per 
cent higher than last year, the previous high. Teach- 
ers’ colleges gained 13.5 per cent over last year, 
junior colleges 12.7 per cent. 

Freshmen enrollments were up 53.2 per cent 
over 1951. 


For Peripatetic Pedagogues 


®& Teachers planning to travel abroad, for pleasure, 
work, or study—and there are thousands of them 
each year—will find helpful a new publication of 
the Council on Student Travel (179 Broadway, 
New York 7) titled, Europe: Sources of Information, 
priced at 35c. In keeping with the fact that the 
booklet concentrates on how to travel cheaply, most 
of the publications listed are free. There are brief de- 
scriptions of more than fifty current self-help books, 
pamphlets, directories, and other guides. For quick 
reference it also lists names and addresses of 
European government tourist offices and _ railway 
offices in the United States, and student travel bu- 
reaus in Europe. 


Commission To Visit Canada 


& At the invitation of Dr. Clifford C. Pitt, Ca 
nadian member of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission 
on International Education, the commission will 
hold a meeting on May 10 at the University of On- 
tario, Toronto, Canada. Some of the members plan 
to spend extra time in Canada becoming acquainted 
with schools of our neighbor to the north. 
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From Fourteenth to First 


pe TheN. E. A.’s December, 1956, Research Bul- 
letin, entitled “The State and Sectarian Education,” 
concludes with this statement: 

“Several of the Southern states have amended 
their constitutions and school laws to provide for 
the operation of a pupil assignment or a private- 
school plan with the avowed purpose of continuing 
segregated schools. In all such proposals, no action 
that has been taken appears to lead to state aid for 
sectarian schools. However, if these plans are actual- 
ly put into operation, direct or indirect aid to sec- 
tarian education looms on the horizon as a possi- 
bility. The current controversy may change from 
one on segregation under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to one on separation of church and state under 
the First Amendment. 


Fragmentary Facts on Federal Aid 


~& The U. S. Office of Education released a fact 
sheet in late January which shows allotments to 
states, matching requirements, and amount of com- 
bined federal-state grants under the 1957 proposal 
for federal aid for school construction. The range 
in final per-child federal allotment for the first year 
is from $4.56 in Connecticut to $13.51 in Arkansas 
and certain outlying parts of the U. S. The average 
grant would yield $8.81 per child. The federal al- 
lotment would total $325,000,000 in the first year, 
with matching funds from the states of $320,087,000. 
For 1957, it is proposed that the matching require- 
ment be met either from state or local funds; there- 
after state matching is required. 


> The Ph. D. degree in science or engineering 
is worth about $40,000 in additional salary during 
the holder’s lifetime, as compared with the lifetime 
salary of the bachelor of science. This estimate is 
based on a survey of professional scientists’ salaries 
reported at an American Chemical Society confer- 
ence. 
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And on How to Win Elections? 


® A graduate program in practical politics de- 
signed to train young people for careers in govern- 
ment will be inaugurated at Rutgers University next 
September. According to Donald G. Herzberg, exe- 
cutive secretary of the Eagleton Foundation, which 
will co-sponsor the program, a number of universi- 
ties offer graduate work which ultimately leads to 
government service, but Rutgers is the first to put 
real emphasis on developing young people trained 
in American politics and political operation in addi- 
tion to the technical competencies required for gov- 
ernment service. The course will be developed in 
specific areas such as political party organization; 
political campaigning; parties and pressure groups; 
and lobbies and party finance. Students will be 
trained to fill positions such as legislative and ad- 
ministrative assistants to U. S. congressmen or sen- 
ators; staff or personal assistants to state legislators 
or legislative committees; secretaries to town coun- 
cils and research aids to mayors. 


Beta Epsilon Confo Speakers 


® Keynote speaker on the Beta Epsilon-sponsored 
state-wide education conference at the University 
of Maryland on March 30 will be Dr. John Miles, 
director of education, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
The luncheon address will be delivered by Dr. David 
W. Zimmerman, assistant state superintendent of 
schools in Maryland. Both Dr. Miles and Dr. Zim- 
merman are Phi Delta Kappans. 

Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, president of the University 
of Maryland, will open the meeting, which is ex- 
pected to attract over 300 guests. Dr. Elkins will 
be initiated into Beta Epsilon Chapter on March 8. 

Phi Delta Kappa President M. L. Cushman and 
District VI Representative A. Glenn Clark attended 
the initial Beta Epsilon-sponsored conference last 
year and have been invited again, according to 
Chairman Emory A. Harman. 
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Hand Finds New Flaws 
In Arthur Bestor Diatribe 


(In the January PHI DELTA KAPPAN we 
promised a later documentation of our assertion 
that the educationally sound ideas Arthur Bes- 
tor is now presenting as his own have been de- 
veloped and used by professional educators 
over the past generation. This article is being 
written by Professor Lawrence Metcalf of the 
University of Illinois for the April issue. In 
the meantime, we offer the letter below, written 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch by Harold C. 
Hand.—The Editor) 


In your “The Mirror of Public Opinion” space 
on December 31, 1956, you reproduced Professor 
Arthur Bestor’s answers to several of the questions 
put to him by the editors of U. S. News & World 
Report in an interview reported in its November 30, 
1956, issue. 

Professor Bestor said that the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation figures show that only 55, 54, and 22 per cent 
of all American high school students are taking 
one or more courses in mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages, respectively, at the present time. 
He also said that more than half of the high schools 
offer no physics, that roughly a quarter offer neither 
physics nor chemistry, and that geometry is missing 
in 23 per cent. Further, he said that, on the whole, 
our boys and girls are less well educated today than 
they were in 1900. 

The enrollment figures given by Professor Bestor 
are grossly in error and give the present-day high 
schools a completely undeserved black eye. His sta- 
tistics regarding the number of schools not offering 
physics, chemistry, and geometry are correct but 
utterly misleading. And his statement that our boys 
and girls are less well educated today than in 1900 
is ludicrously false, for, on the basis of the very 
criteria which he employed, it can be shown that the 
very opposite is the case. 

Now to prove these charges in the order given. 


Here are the enrollment figures reported by the 
U. S. Office of Education for 1950: 

Mathematics—Algebra, 27% ; general math, 13%; 
geometery, 13%; trigonometry, 2%. Science—Gen- 
eral science, 21%; biology, 18%; chemistry, 8%; 
physics, 5%; physiology, 1%; botany, 1-%; zoology, 
1-%; earth science, 1-%. Languages—Spanish, 8%; 
Latin, 8%; French, 5%; German, 1-%; Italian, 
1-% ; Portuguese, 1-% ; Russian, 1-%. 

When these percentages are added up, the re- 
sultant sums are 55, 54, and 22 for the three divi- 
sions, respectively. What Professor Bestor did was 
to add up the U. S. Office of Education figures in 
this way and to call his sums the percentages of 
“all American high school students” who are taking 
any work in mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages these days. 
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But this is not at all what the above figures tejj 
us. The table in the U. S. Office of Education bulle- 
tin which reports these figures says that each is the 
percentage of the total student body taking the sub. 
ject indicated in that one grade of the pupils’ four 
grades in high school in which they happened to 
be located in the one school year of 1950. What 
Professor Bestor did was to treat the data for but 
the one school year of 1950 as though they were the 
percentages for the entire four years which our re- 
cent graduates spent in high school. A reasonably 
bright fifth-grade school boy should know better, 


Let us take the figures for mathematics to dem- 
onstrate how grossly Professor Bestor misled every. 
one who took him seriously. The U. S. Office of 
Education reports that its 27 per cent algebra figure 
includes the data for both elementary algebra (7 
per cent), an eleventh-grade subject. It also reports 
this breakdown for its 13 per cent geometry figure: 
plane geometry (10 per cent), a tenth-grade sub- 
ject, and solid geometry (3 per cent), a twelfth 
grade subject. General mathematics is a ninth-grade 
subject, but about one-fifth of the pupils who take 
it are tenth-graders. Trigonometry is a twelfth-grade 
offering. 

The U. S. Office of Education also reports that 
of all the high school pupils in the U. S., 31 per 
cent, 27 per cent, 23 per cent, and 19 per cent were 
enrolled in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades, respectively, in 1950. 

Let us take a high school whose enrollment fits 
these percentages exactly: ninth grade, 155 pupils; 
tenth, 135; eleventh, 115; twelfth, 95. Total, 500. 
In 1950, the enrollment in algebra was 135 pupils 
(27 per cent of the total student body). Of these 
135 pupils, 100 (20 per cent of the student body) 
were enrolled in elementary algebra. Since algebra 
is a ninth-grade subject, these 100 pupils were ninth- 
graders. The 1950 enrollment in general mathemat- 
ics was 13 per cent of the total student body, or 
65 pupils. Four-fifths, or 52, of these pupils were 
ninth-graders. In 1950, then, 152 of the 155 pupils 
in the ninth grade studied mathematics. This was 
98 per cent of the class. Let’s allow for repeaters and 
call the figure 95 per cent. Professor Bestor told his 
readers that the U. S. Office of Education figures 
show that 45 per cent of all American high school 
pupils take no mathematics in high school. As we 
have just seen, these figures actually show that the 
proportion is about 5 per cent. 


By the process just noted, it can be demonstrated 
that 49 per cent, 30 per cent, and between 16 and 
26 per cent of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth-grade 
pupils, respectively, took mathematics in 1950. 

Professor Bestor’s figures for science and foreign 
language enrollments were just as far wrong as his 
percentage for mathematics was, and for exactly the 
same reason. 

Now for his statistics regarding the percentages 
of high schools not offering chemistry, physics, and 
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This giant relief map gives you the same view of the United States you would have from 700 miles 
“up’—if you could see clearly from that vantage point. Painstakingly built over a period of seventeen 
years, the map was conceived by Roger W. Babson and is now housed in the Coleman Map Building at 
Babson Institute, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Thousands of school children view the map each year. A typical pupil’s comment: “Now I can 
visualize some of the things we have been studying in United States history.” 

The map lies on a section of a ball with a 165 foot diameter. It is made of 1,216 blocks, each rep- 
resenting one degree of latitude and longitude. While exhaustive research makes the map’s contours 
highly authentic, it was necessary to use an artistic device to make relief features seem “natural.” 
The scale for the horizontal plane is four miles to the inch, but the vertical scale is from six to twelve 
times greater to bring out topographic detail. 

Since completion of the map in 1940, there have been many improvements to make the model a 
more valuable educational instrument. For example, sixteen overhead projectors can flash pictures 
upon the map as a screen. All sorts of information concerning resources, industries, production centers, 
ransportation systems—the whole social and industrial history of America—can be vividly portrayed. 
The projector system was developed by Fred Waller, inventor of Cinerama. 

The figure in the rear above is Institute Professor Louis Foley (Beta Eta 14), who supplied in- 


formation about the map. 





geometry, which we said were correct but utterly in which neither chemistry nor physics is offered 
misleading. The U. S. Office of Education bulletin enroll fewer than 2 per cent of all the high school 
which gives these figures says very clearly—in bold- pupils in America, and that fewer than 6 per cent 
face type, in fact—that it is only in the smaller of all pupils are found in the schools not offering 
schools that these subjects are missing from the cur- geometry. It also pointed out that it is a common 
nculum, that taken all together the little schools (Concluded on page 256) 
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Third Leok at the CI Technique 


Dear Editor: 

Mr. Corbally’s analysis of the CI technique is 
not significantly different from mine.’* Because he 
evidently misinterpreted my initial comments, he con- 
cluded that I made “ . much of the fact that 
[the CI technique] cannot do what it was never 
designed to do in the first place.” 

I did make much of the fact that the technique 
cannot in and of itself establish educational success- 
criteria, and I made much of the fact that many 
researchers are forcing it to do a job for which 
it is constitutionally incapable. | made nothing of 
the fact that it was not designed to do such a job, 
for original intent is not pertinent—unless Mr. Cor- 
bally is suggesting that the only purposes a technique 
can serve are those for which it was originally de- 
signed. But he is evidently sophisticated both in re- 
search methodology and in philosophy of science, 
and would not want to commit this error. Thus | 
fail to see any justification for his “second look.” 

He has, however, caught me with my p’s and q’s 
down: in my analysis I did transpose my “x’s” and 
“y’s,” as he noticed. This is an embarrassing posi- 
tion for a logician, and even though my logic is 
defensible my typing is not. 

He has, therefore, improved—rather than harmed 
—my analysis: for which I am grateful—HoBeRT 
W. Burns (Delta Chapter), Palo Alto, Calif. 


‘Burns, Hoberr W., “Success Criteria and the Cl Technique,”’ 
Phi Delta Kappan, 38:2, November, 1956 
2 Corbally, John E., Jr., ““A Second Look at the CI Technique,” 


Phi Delta Kappan, 38:4, January, 1957 





Fulsome but Welcome 


Dear Editor: 

My gratitude for and congratulations on your won- 
derful January number of the PHI DELTA KAP- 
PAN, by all odds the finest issue of any professional 
periodical ever read by this humble teacher. The 
Magazine, in my opinion, becomes stronger and 
more worthwhile constantly, but I really don’t know 
how you can top the current issue for breadth, qual- 
ity, and authorship. I particularly enjoyed the three 
lessons on research, Frederick Mayer's opening 
article, and Mr. Corbally’s “glance” at the critical 
incident technique. In addition, I look forward to 
reading more excellent editorials, such as the one 
analyzing Mr. Bestor’s recent paper.—LANE B. 
BLANK, Physical Education Department, Culver City 
Junior High, Calif. 
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Dear Editor: 

May I express my appreciation for the fine work 
you are doing with the PHI DELTA KAPPAN, 
You certainly have managed to pick some extremely 
controversial articles, and I enjoy them. I was par. 
ticularly impressed with your answer to Dr. Arthur 
Bestor’s article, “We Are Less Educated than Fi 
Years Ago,” which appeared in the last issue of the 
KAPPAN. Might I suggest that this material be made 
available to chapters through News, Notes, & Quotes 
or a similar publication which could be sent out on 
a “flash” basis and give an adequate answer to some 
of the questions which will arise concerning attacks 
in the public press.—BRUCE I. BLACKSTONE, head, 
Department of Secretarial Studies, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 


Dear Editor: 

I know that you were reluctant to make the state- 
ment about Bestor in the January issue of the PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN but the statement had to be 
made and the fact that it appears in the KAPPAN 
further reinforces the belief that Phi Delta Kappa 
is a leadership organization.—G. ROBERT KOOPMAN, 
associate superintendent, Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing. 





(Concluded from page 254) 

practice to teach chemistry and physics in alternate 
years in the smaller high schools, and that the data 
reported were for but one given year. The pre 
sumption, therefore, is that only half of that 16 
per cent of all pupils who are found in the approxi- 
mate half of the schools in which physics was not 
being offered the year of the survey had the oppor- 
tunity to take this subject either the year preceding 
or following. To say, as Professor Bestor did not, 
that from 2 to 8 per cent of the pupils in this coun- 
try have no opportunity to study chemistry, ge- 
ometry, or physics creates quite a different (and a 
far more accurate) impression of the situation than 
to say, as he did, that from a quarter to a half 
of the schools do not teach these subjects. 

Finally, Professor Bestor failed to tell his readers 
that only 8 per cent of all youths of high school age 
were attending the public high school in 1900 but 
that his figure was 64 per cent in 1950. In 1900, 
then, no more than 8 per cent of our boys and girls 
could possibly have been taking public high school 
courses in English, mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages. In 1950, on the other hand, 64 per cent 
of all the 14-17 year old boys and girls in this 
country were taking English, 63 per cent were tak- 
ing mathematics, at least 58 per cent were taking 
science, and the proportion taking Latin I alone was 
greater than the percentage included in the entire 
student body in 1900. It is sheer nonsense to say, a 
Professor Bestor did, that on the whole our boys 
and girls are less well educated now than they were 
some fifty years ago. 
Harold Hand, Professor of 
Education, Univ. of Illinois 
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For the Recruitment Season 









The radioactivity of an exploded atomic bomb may linger for 
days, even weeks, but it cannot equal the never-ending radioactiv- 
ity that an inspiring teacher emits to the impressionable minds and | 
characters of his pupils—a radioactivity that does not destroy, 
but builds. 









——ROY LARSEN 












It is a great tribute to an artist to say that he plays Beethoven | 
or Bach, and puts nothing between them and his audience. But 
in so doing he becomes one with both the composer and the | 
listener. In the listener's memory he anonymously shares the com- 
poser’s immortality. The teacher, too, is remembered who is thus 

forgotten. He lives in what has happened in the minds of his stu- 

dents, and in what they remember of things infinitely greater than 

themselves or than himself. 









—IRWIN EDMAN 










Society needs some kind of socal cement to hold it together. 
Some nations pound their people into line with soldiers ard police. 
In this country, we use our teachers to guide our children to be . 
decent, trustworthy people, capable of working with others and . 
also of taking the individual responsibility that is the very founda- 

tion of our democratic way of life. In doing this, teachers guide | 
our naticnal destiny just as importantly as does any statesman. 












——WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 







Good teaching and good teachers made even the one-room 
crossroads schools of the nineteenth century a rich source of 
knowledge and enthusiasm and patriotism, joined with spiritual 
wisdom, that mark a vigorously dynamic people. Today, the . 
professional quality of American teaching is better than ever.” 








—DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 








Now available ... 


A New PHI DELTA KAPPA Publicatioy 


A DIRECTORY 

OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AGENCIES 
AND STUDIES 


Compiled by Raymond J. Young 


Associate Professor of Education, Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, University of Mlinois 










This 80-page work is another necessary tool for the graduate student or professional resear 
in education. It is an admirable supplement to PHI DELTA KAPPA’S Research Studi 
Education, a continuing project of the fraternity which has already proved its value in t 
identification and dissemination of research information. 


The new publication lists hundreds of educational research agencies, whether located within 
stitutions of higher learning, state departments of education, education eaiichesioas a or | 
city school systems. It includes names and addresses of individuals in charge of these agenci 
It consolidates and makes readily available current information regarding the types of resea 
or projects conducted by these agencies. The classified bibliographies of their research § 


are available nowhere else. 


No investigation of the literature concerning an educational problem can be made cor D 
without using these two tools—PHI DELTA KAPPA’S Research Studies and PHI DEL 
KAPPA’S Dire. tory of Educational Research Agencies and Studies. 


Order now, together or separately, postpaid 


1. A 1957 Directory of Educational Research Agencies and Studies, $1.00" 
2. Research Studies in Education—1955, $3.50 ($3.00 if cash with c 


Send the order to 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 


Eighth and Union 
Bloomington, Indiana 


